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PREFACE. 


It will be observed that this report is divided into two parts. The first 
deals with the fuel situation in Canada during the war; the second attempts 
to forecast fuel conditions of the future, with particular reference to means of 
promoting the conservation of coal, which doubtless will be a matter of supreme 

_ importance as time passes. The first Part is merely of historical interest, except 
in the lessons it may convey, and the light it may throw on the fuel problems of 
the future. The second Part presents a summary, based on known factors, of 
the probable fuel situation of the future in this country. Methods are discussed 
involving greater use of the country’s fuel and power resources—all more or 

_less in the formative stage, yet requiring close attention in the immediate , 
future, so as to avoid the least possible experimental work by communities. and 
which frequently means wasteful expenditures. 

From the standpoint of supply alone, there is no doubt as to the adequacy 
of our country’s fuel resources to meet all future needs. The immediate prob- 
lem is one of conservation, including the elimination of waste in our homes as 
well as in our factories. In the solution of this very important problem, the 
women of Canada may be expected to take a leading part. Remembering the 

splendid practical work they performed during the war, and recognizing that, 
while retaining their grip on domestic problems, their influence will, as the 
years go by, be increasingly felt in public affairs, I feel that I may safely appeal 
to them, not less than to the men of Canada, to seriously ‘study the facts set 
forth in this report and to help to apply the lessons of the past to the problems 
of the future. 

C. A. MAGRATH. 
Orrawa, March 28, 1919. 
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PART ONE. 


FUEL CONTROL IN WAR TIME. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


Modern civilization has, in a large measure, been built on a 
World Survey foundation of coal. As long as nothing occurred to seriously 
disturb the normal operation of the world’s industrial and 
commercial organization, very little public attention was given to this vital 
underlying factor in industrial progress. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
first movement in Germany’s military campaign was a drive on the coal-fields 
of France, the Allies appeared to be slow in realizing the significant part coal 
was to play in the struggle to follow. The immediate demand for munitions on 
an ever-increasing scale and for supplementary war materials and supplies of 
all kinds, as well as for motive power required for the urgent transportation of 
materials and troops, multiplied the world’s coal requirements. In spite of this 
growing demand, the production of coal in the allied countries began to fall off, 
as will be seen from the following table :— 


: TasBLE Showing Production of Coal by the Allies (Short tons). 


—_ 1913 1914 Pic. 1915 P.c. 1916 Pc: 1917 Pye, 
(Basic Year) 


—— 8 ee es 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 


United States. 569,960,219 513,525,477| 90°1| 531,619,487/93 2) 590,098,175) 103°5| 652,000,000) 114 3 
Great Britain.| 321,922,130) 297,698,617) 92°4] 283,560,980/88°0| 287,118,153} 89°1} 275,000,000) 85:4 


France. “2... 45,108,544) 32,765,156) 72°6| 21,899,781/48°5| 24,040,900; 53:2} 30,800,000] 68:2 
Russia........ 35,500,674) 36,414,560} 102°5) 31,158,400/87°7| 33,550,000) 94°5) 20,000,000} 56°3 

- Belgium..... 25,196,869) 19,000,000; 75°4) 15,691,465/62°2} 15,000,000} 59°5) 15,000,000} 59°5 
Canada... ..| 15,012,178) 13,637,529] 90 8} 13,267,023/88°3) 14,483,395) 96°4| 14,046,759 93°5 
POGAET Gants) 1,012,700,614) 913,041, 330 90°1| 897,197,136)88°5 964, 289,723 723 95° 2 1,005,846, 759 99°3 3 


Norn. —1918 is taken as the basic year in computing the percentages of production in Other years. 


One of the principal reasons for this slumping off was the loss of man-power 
transferred from the mine pits to the ranks of the allied armies. In the province 
of Nova Scotia alone, during the early days of the war, 6,000 experienced miners 
volunteered for service. The case of France, in particular, was greatly 
aggravated in that her principal mining districts were invaded by the enemy. 
As Marshall Foch has poignantly said, ‘‘Coal is the key to victory.’ It was 
becoming more evident as the war progressed, that its successful conclusion 
largely hinged on the making up of the resultant deficit between the increased 
requirements and the decreased supply of coal. One great source of supply, 


however, still remained—it was ‘‘up to America!” 


Sues worn Canada possesses an abundance of good coal. Its coal fields, 
| Nerdastty for however, largely lie at the extreme ends of the country, one on 
Fuel Control the Atlantic coast and the other on the Pacific seaboard, with 
an extension eastward across the Rocky Mountains on to the western plains. 


It is of interest to note that the coal areas in the neighbourhood of both coasts, 
[13] 
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have in recent years been supplying increasing tonnages to contiguous American ~ 
territory. The central portion of Canada, composed of the two most densely 
populated provinces, Ontario and Quebec, in which the country’s main industrial 
development has taken place, and which requires approximately 50 per cent of 
the total amount of coal consumed in Canada, is without any known workable 
coal deposits. In consequence, Canada’s principal industries, together with the 
larger percentage of its population, are in a large measure dependent for fuel 
upon the coal areas in the republic to the south. The market in Canada is, 
therefore, susceptible to all the changes in mining or transportation conditions 
of the United States. In normal times, consumers both in Canada and in the 
United States have found no serious difficulty i in securing adequate supplies of 
fuel. This situation remained effective for many months after the outbreak of — 
of the war and, during this period, operators in both countries were actively 
engaged in seeking a market. In the meantime, preparations on a growing scale 
for the manufacture of munitions and other war materials were rapidly being 
concluded and factories throughout both countries were speeding up, many of 
them running first two and then three shifts per day. During the winter of 
1916-17, as a result of this increasing industrial activity, it became evident that 
available reserves were rapidly approaching exhaustion and that the United 
States operators, if left to their own resources, would soon be unable to cope 
with the situation. 


The Appointment Lhe history of the coal trade is, that the market has been 
of a Fuel highly reactionary to the slightest. deficit or surplus that might 
Se nynorer become evident between the supply and the demand. During 
the period in question, as the certainty of a shortage became more apparent, 
prices in the United States continued to move upwards, finally soaring for a few 
months to unprecedented heights, when in midsummer of 1917 they were 
adjusted and fixed by order of President Wilson. In view of this condition and 
of the increasing uncertainty and complexity of the situation in general, of which 
transportation difficulties were a leading feature, the Dominion Government, on 
June 11, 1917, announced the appointment of a Fuel Controller, whose duties 
were extended from time to time. His principal responsibilities were outlined — 
by order in council, dated July 12, 1917, as follows:— 


1. To examine into the coal situation in Canada :— 


(a) As to the probable demand for consumption therein for the 
coming season. 


(6b) As to the output of Canadian coal that can be relied upon towards 
meeting these demands and what, if any, measures can be adopted to 
increase this output. 

(c) As to the sources outside of Canada from which the deficiency 
can be provided, and the possibility of obtaining the necessary amount. 

(dq) As to the possibility of providing sufficient transport, for the 
carriage of both Canadian and foreign coal from the points of ‘production 
to the distributing points. 


(e) As to the possibility of early and continuous co- -operation peaks 


producers, carriers and consumers, with a view to economize and facili- 
tating the needed supply. 


2. That in the course of, and in connection with such investigations, the 
Fuel Controller be authorized to confer with and co-ordinate the different 
interests, with a view to insuring, so far as possible, a sufficient supply of coay 
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for Canada’s requirements during the approaching autumn and winter seasons, 
and from time to time to report and recommend to the Government ways and 
means for effecting the same. 


3. That the Fuel Controller be authorized to make regulations, subject to 
the approval of the Governor in Council, governing the price of coal, wood and 
gas, and the production, distribution, sale, delivery, consumption and _ use 
thereof. 


IT POLICY. 


Central The question of meeting the local coal requirements of individual 
Problems householders in each community from Halifax to Vancouver 

. was a tremendous problem which had to be faced. Not only 
- did the conditions in each province differ, but there were also may local varia- 
tions to be taken into account, such, for instance, as increase in population at 
certain points due to the establishment of war industries. The necessity of 
choosing between two alternatives in the creation of an organization, there- 
fore, presented itself. Either an emergency administration, reaching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and entailing tremendous cost as well as involving loss of 
considerable valuable time, had to be established; or some of the responsibilities 
for looking after the local fuel requirements of their own people had to be thrown 
upon the already existing provincial and municipal machinery. The latter 
course was considered far more economical and efficient as well as time saving 
and was, consequently adopted. 


Type of An erroneous impression seems to have prevailed in some 
Organization quarters as to the purpose of the Fuel Control organization. 
Adopte i 


It was never the intention to create a permanent institution; 
nor, in fact, to provide a temporary administration which would embarass the 
established agencies or supplant the existing channels of the coal trade. On 
the contrary, it was recognized that those agencies were conversant with the 
coal business, and knew where and how to get coal, and the policy, therefore, 
was rather to create an emergency establishment which would co-ordinate and 
direct the activities of the Canadian coal operators, importers and dealers, 
to the end, that the country would be safely carried through the inevitable 
stress and trial, at a period when the whole world was passing through a great 
crisis; and that it would be carried over the peak of the mid-winter season, at 
once the period of greatest demand and lowest flow of coal, so that the wheels 
of industry would not be stopped nor the people suffer hardship. 


A limited staff at the Central Office was, of course, a necessity. 

Personnel The position of Deputy Controller was filled by the appoint- 
ment of Charles W. Peterson, with T. H. Cunliffe as chief clerk. 

At that time Mr. Peterson was closing out the work of the National Service 
Board, and his staff and office equipment were transferred to the Fuel Control 
organization. The personnel was augmented from time to time and, when 
completely organized, the Fuel Controller’s staff included the following: H. P. 
McCue, of Pittsburgh, Pa., Assistant Fuel Controller for Canada in the United 
States, with D. H. Connor as his assistant; David 8. Kerr, C.A., of Montreal, 
as Fuel Control auditor; Joseph G. §. Hudson of the Mines Branch of. the 
Department of Mines, as technical adviser; and F. G. McAlister, of Toronto, 
as statistician. Valuable assistance was given by H. V. Cann, Assistant General 
Manager of the Bank of Ottawa, who acted in an advisory capacity with respect 
to the cost investigation and price fixing programme. John Murphy, Electrical 
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Engineer of the Department of Railways and Canals and of the Railway Com- | 
mission was good enough to give his services in connection with the conservation 
of fuel through the restriction of its use where electrical energy was available, 
and his efforts met with considerable success. 


HT SOUBRCES “OF SUrPEX. 


(A) FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS. 


One of the outstanding aims in the policy of the Canadian Fuel Control 
ever since its organization has, of necessity, been to arrange for the movement 
of the requisite tonnage of coal imported into this country. -Our bituminous 
requirements were a more or less indeterminate quantity owing to the increasing 
activities of the country’s war industries; and furthermore the question of the 
supply of imported anthracite was acute, the situation as it turned out being 
intensified by the winter of 1917-18, which in severity had not been equalled in 
the previous twenty years. The figures in net tons presented in the following 
table indicate the extent to which importations have been necessary to make 
good the deficit between the consumption and production of coal in Canada:— 


- 


Imports. © Production 


Calendar Years. oe less Consumption. 
Anthracite. Bituminous. exports. 

DUES. at ie See te ees 4,642,057 - 13,559,896 13,383, 592 31,585, 545 
POUT ISM aT aN ect ke ta sie ektety 4,435,010 10,286,047 12,131, 266 26,852,323 
LOUD So haath re we Marency a nies +s 4,072,030 9,046,331 11,440,790 24,559, 151 
PO os Meine ae Brace o's 58 4,574,214 13 289,830 12, 285, 253 30, 149,297 
LOL ae hice he pee teen teeth 5,220,688 17,219,824 © 12,266,275 34,706,787 . 
HORS... ecard Gs ess ae 4,782,568 17,274,486 13,040,270 35,097,324 


eiatone Prior to the war, ample supplies of United States coal had been 
onditions in the . Lins 
United States available, and the American operators were able to send ton- 
nages to Canada as and when required. The abnormal situation 
created by the war changed this state of affairs, and at the time of the appoint- 
ment of a Fuel Controller in June, 1917, it was evident that the situation in the 
United States had been completely reversed, and that the sudden expansion 
of war industries in that country was causing a rapid increase in their own 
requirements. Canada was at that time, therefore, confronted with the fact 
that the demand for United States coal greatly exceeded the supply. - In addi- 
tion, the network of railways over which coal for Canada had to be moved was 
becoming badly congested. No one could tell when the war would cease; no 
one could forecast the severity of the coming winter, and, while the great struggle 
continued, no one could give the Fuel Controller any guarantee against inter- 
ruption to mining operations or a breakdown in transportation, both of which 
contingencies were not only possible, but highly probable. 
Appointment of 12 the face of a situation which held so many of .the potentiali- 
a United States ties of disaster, it was early decided to appoint a representative 
Representative in the United States, whose qualifications would enable him 
properly to safeguard Canada’s interests. Such a man not only had to have 
a thorough working knowledge of American mining conditions, but would also 
necessarily have to be intimately conversant with the intricacies of United 
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States rail and water transportation systems. For this work, the Fuel Con- 
troller was finally able to secure the services of H. P. McCue, of Pittsburg, at 
that time General Manager of Transportation for the largest producing coal 
company in America, and a Vice-President of one of the coal-carrying railroads 
in the Pittsburg district. In July, 1917, Mr. McCue organized a small staff 
and opened up an office in Pittsburg in the heart of the coal-producing district, 
and, with his wide personal acquaintance among coal operators and railroad 
officials, he rendered invaluable assistance in facilitating the movement of coal 
_ to this country. The two factors which contributed most towards reducing the 
inefficiency under which the transportation systems had been labouring were 
the establishment of the Ore and Coal Exchange at Lake Erie ports, and the 
inauguration of the coal zoning system, in both of which Mr. McCue played an 
active part. 
Immediately following his appointment, the Fuel Controller visited Wash- 
_ ington and took up with Frank S. Peabody, Chairman of the Coal-producing 
Committee of the National Defence Organization, the question of Canadian 
supplies. He now wishes to express his warm appreciation of the fair and liberal 
treatment accorded him during the short period he had to deal with Mr. 
Peabody. That same generous treatment was continued by Dr. Harry A. 
Garfield, who accepted office as United States Fuel Administrator in August, 
1917. In that year the situation was becoming increasingly acute as the 
autumn advanced, and in November Dr. Garfield concluded to allot tonnages 
to Canada quarterly, issuing permits to shippers for definite amounts making 
up the total allotments. 
J error In the early spring of 1918, one hundred million people in the 
RiiGuenée United States had made marvellous strides in war activities, and 
the coal situation looked so disturbing, that Dr. Garfield 
decided to allocate between the different states and provinces the available 
supplies. Among the principles underlying the system of allotment as adopted, 
was the elimination of unnecessary car mileage by compelling each consuming 
area to look to the nearest mining district for its fuel. The increase or decrease 
of population in the consuming centres was also taken into consideration. With 
respect to anthracite, this had the effect of largely lmiting consumption to 
territory within a more or less restricted area radiating from the producing 
centre in Eastern Pennsylvania. In a series of conferences with the members 
of the United States Fuel Administration, the Fuel Controller based Canada’s 
claims on the fact, that American coal operators in the past had actively can- 
vassed, and secured the Canadian market, and had, therefore, clearly obligated 
' themselves to continue to supply it. The United States Fuel Administration 
freely accepted this view and gave assurance.to the effect, that Canada would 
be given every opportunity to secure tonnage on the same basis as was extended 
to American territory similarly situated. 
In calculating the allotment for ae year ending March 31, 
Canada’s Share 1919, the United States Fuel. Administration adopted the coal 
year ending March 31, 1917,:as a basis for Anthracite supplies, 
in view of the fact that the intervening year had been abnormal—the coldest 
in many years. The tonnage finally alloted to Canada was about 1,000,000 
tons less than was consumed during the previous extremely cold winter. Vari- 
ous causes had arisen necessitating this step, as, for instance, the numerous 
war activities of the United States; the pressure brought to bear by states 
that had suffered not only severely, but with actual loss of life in some com- 
munities during the previous winter, on account of a shortage of anthracite; 
and also it must be admitted, too much talking by a few of our own people, 
who underestimated the gravity of the situation. A formal protest was entered 
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by the Fuel Controller against this reduction, in which it was pointed out, 
that the central consuming areas in Canada had, as well as the Eastern United 
States, experienced an expansion of population due to war industries. As a 
result certain further concessions were made to Canada. It was agreed not to 
charge this country’s allotment with shipments of the smaller sizes of anthra- 
cite; and the allotment of bituminous coal to Canada was increased by 1,200,000 
tons for domestic purposes. It was indeed a strenuous time for the various 
fuel organizations of both countries, but through it all the most harmonious 
relations existed between the respective administrations, due to the very fair 
and generous reception of our representations by Dr. Garfield and his able and 
courteous assistants. For industrial purposes, Canada was allotted 16,300,000 tons 
of bituminous coal for the year ending March 31, 1919, which with the 1,200,000 
tons to make good shortage in anthracite, gave us a total of 17,500,000 tons. 


The following tables are interesting as showing the details of tonnages of 
anthracite and bituminous coal which were to be moved into Canada as arranged 
in advance by the administrations of both countries:— 


Deraits of the Allotment of Anthracite Coal in gross tons for the coal year 
ending March 31, 1919—to Canada and Contiguous American territory, 
as determined by the United States Fuel Administrator in May, 1918. 


Distribution Allotment Percentage. 


Territory. 1916-17. 1918-19. a 
Increase. Decrease. 
New England States............. pees 9,833, 379 10,331,000 16.95 
Atlintvesotatestny. ites. en ees eee 27, 878, 233 31,417,154 12.69 
Gentixal Spavesies oe: ancae csc webs tba. ‘ 5, 100, 124 3,481,945 31.75 
Northwestern statese iii). ome acess 2.7 10,188 2,380,000 12.18 
Canady er NS Se han 4,081,600 3,602,000 11.76 


Nors.— United States Fuel Administration figures are supposed to exclude all grades below pea (i.e. all buckwheat and 
rice sizes). There has always been a divergence between the export figures of the United States and the import 
figures of Canada. It is generally believed that import figures are more reliable. There is of necessity some difference, 
as for instance, coal which appears as exported from the United States in the last week of one month will appear as 
having been imported into Canada in the following month, and sometimes even later. 


DeETAILS OF ALLOTMENT OF ANTHRACITE COAL, IN.GROsS TONS, FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING 31st oF Marcu, 1919, To THE CANADIAN PROVINCES. 


Distribution Allotment 
Canadian Territory. 1916-17. 1918-19. 
(a) (b) 
Maritime Provinces............. BA MR RR oe aa A a 189,060 146,000 
Ontario..... Wea See RaW ik ek So ae? RE ec, |. “Pa hoon 2,309,602 2153, 327 
Quchent pee RIOR ods A ana, MMe bat ge 1,117,218 1,001,000 
Head ol Lakes: est soc) es eee. doe Ss he Seen 465,720 286, 327 
Miia lotta. ie: aaa uae shes ie An te GR. ena ie a Oe eed A A ae 15,346 
Total taieas fcr Gel nee anaes one BED 4,081,600 3,602,000 


(a) The Canadian Customs, at the request of the Fuel Controller, com- 
mencing April 1, 1918, showed anthracite reports in two classes, namely pea 
and larger varieties in one class and smaller sizes in the other. Previous to 
that date there was no distinction, hence the figures in this column include both 
classes. 
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(b) This column shows the total amount of anthracite allotted by the 
United States Fuel Administration to Canada. The Fuel Controller had 
allotted 3,586,654 tons up to December 31, 1918, and the balance would have 
been divided between Ontario and Quebec (largely to the latter) had not all 
restrictions on exports to Canada been removed early in the present year. 


DETAILS oF BiruMINOoUS IMPORTS INTO CANADA, CoAL YEAR ENDING MarcH 
31, 1919 (GN NET TONS). 


Allotment. Actual Shipments—1918-19. cin 
Month. ments. 
Lakes. Ferry. Rail. Total. Lakes. Ferry. Rail. Total. 1917-18. 
1918 
PAT ED EM Ne me are « 188,000} 178,100} 524,750} 890,850 171,911 185,413]_ 540,116) ~ 897,440 873, 843 | 
VE Veeetigcre a cesar eis his ioc $ 851,000 178, 100 524, 750| 1,553, 850 742,470 185, 686 509,221) 1,437,377) 1,215,891 
TDR SE aC en ee ae 981,000} 178,100) 524,750) 1,683,850) 871,408 170,186} 794,014! 1,835,608) 1,655,417 
UA VR Ry CREAR S ucedes cae? 7 1,536,000] 178,100} 524,750) 2,238,850] 1,049,186 181,070} 855,866) 2,086,122} 1,901,425 
MENISCUS bate tie AA aais lnchs s 1,536,000 178,100} 524,750) 2,238,850 1,132,463 167,705} 816,269) 2,116,437] 2,213,353 
Septembperasnese. cs i. 1,574,300 178,100} 567,650) 2,320,050) 1,077, 164 148,303 718,212) 1,943,679} 2,192,415 
OCtowet. aaccceMusscn a+ | 1,004,000 178,200} 567,600} 2,320,100) 861,197 141,019} 801,327] 1,803,543] 2,178,440 
INOVENADETS ies cor wen 959, 40C 178, 200 567,600] 1,705,200 514,813 121,060 987,161) 1,623,034) 1,645, 146 
December Mera sy.s08 of sae eee he ; 178,000} 567,690 745, 600 5,188 140,002} 1,059,775| 1,204,975] 1,128,976 
1919. 
LULA mere ten ce ete ee eoss cht oe Sree eee tress ches BGT, GUO O60 GUN ees awe 144,685} 833,092) 977,777 797,157 
February...... et fate ea Nay adtaocas 6:61 ebay satan ears 567,G00|= 067,600) <2... 55... 73, 724 647,191 720,915 506, 647 
MCAS s., SELGS ER SOs. Cl ER Eee Ip ae eon 567, 600 D0 (000 | eprongeys ate 52,319 561,098 613,417} 1,002, 467 
otaliee ee sa 9,200,000] 1,603,000! 6,597,000117, 400, 000 6,425, 800! 1,711,182! 9, 123, 342117, 260, 324117, 331, 177 
Probie The securing of an allotment for Canada was, after all, only 


Shipments the initial step in getting the coal into the country. It was 

only through the continued co-operation of all governmental 
and trade agencies that a serious shortage was from time to time averted. 
Owing to the frequency with which emergencies continued to arise the United 
States naturally found it necessary to make, often suddenly, corresponding 
changes in their policy, and, as the stringency ‘developed, they extended their 
control over the widespread agencies of production and distribution, continuing, 
as time went on, to tighten their grasp on the details of the situation. For 
instance, all coal for export moved only subject to special export licenses. Local 
fuel distributers were appointed for each mining district in that country, with 
full authority and instructions to keep the United States war industries and 
transportation systems supplied at all costs. 

As far as Canadian industrial consumers were concerned, this had the effect, 
in numerous cases, of cutting off their established source of supply, and, as the 
United States Fuel Administration had tremendous obligations in looking after 
their own people, the needs of Canadian consumers were taken care of through 
our Pittsburg office. In a general way in fact, this office acted as trade bureau 
for the purpose of placing Canadian purchasers in touch with possible sources 
of supply. 

The enormous demands made upon the transportation systems and 
terminals in the United States after that country’s entrance into the war, and 
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with these systems in none too good a condition to meet those demands through 
intra and inter state legislative restrictions enforced for some years, the United 
States Government felt that it was necessary to take over their operation, in 
order to prevent further demoralization. 

This action was closely followed by the famous ‘‘Shut-Down Order’’, which 
was intended to afford an opportunity for clearing-up the railway lines, and also 
for the coal operators to catch up, to some extent, with the supply for emergency 
points. During all this period of disorganization the Canadian trade was 
much disturbed by numerous embargoes, and rumors of embargoes, which all 
tended to interrupt the even flow of coal to Canada. Many of these embargoes 
were lifted or modified through the energetic efforts of our United States repre- 
sentative, who also was instrumental in having slow or lost shipments traced, 
and confiscation of consignments adjusted. 


(B) Domestic PRODUCTION. 


There are in Canada three main coal-producing areas—in the east, the 
fields of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; in the west, those of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan; while on the Pacific coast there are those of British Columbia, 
including the important fields on Vancouver Island. Both Nova Scotia and 
-British Columbia have old and well-established Departments of Mines under 
Ministers responsible to the Crown, and, as the revenue of both Provinces are 
to a considerable extent obtained from their own coal lands, it was safe to 
assume that the Provincial Governments would use every effort to stimulate 
production. In New Brunswick also where the tonnage extracted is very small, 
the coal lands are the property of the Province, which likewise depends upon 
its coal production as a source of revenue. Its production showed a substantial 
increase, as did also that of Saskatchewan, another minor producer. The 
Alberta field was being operated under a Director of Coal Operations referred 
to elsewhere and who has been extremely successful in increasing production. 

The situation in the Maritime Provinces dependent upon the 
Maritime Fields mines in Nova Scotia, as the winter of 1917-18 advanced, became 

quite acute, notwithstanding the efforts of the Provincial 
Department of Mines. The general problem was to insure that the domestic 
needs of these provinces were met and their industries kept busy. Each pro- 
vince, however, presented conditions peculiar to itself, which demanded special 
attention, and in this work the provincial administrations concerned rendered 
splendid services. The following table shows the production of coal in Canada 


since 1910:— 
PRODUCTION FIGURES (NET TONS). 


Province. 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 

NOVA: SCOUAS, 7.2254 ~..| 6,431, 142] 7,004,420] 7,783,888] 7,980,073] 7,370,924] 7,463,370] 6,912,140), 6,327,091 5,852, 802 
New Brunswick......... 55, 455 55,781 44,780 70,311) | 98,049) 127,391 143, 540 189, 095 267,746 
Saskatchewan........... 181,156] 206,779} 225,342) 212,897) 232,299) 240,107} 281,300} 355,455) 345,310 
Alpentarc. co. terns 2,894,469} 1,511,036] 3,240,577) 4,014,755] 3,683,015] 3,360,818) 4,559,054) 4,736, 368 5,941, 864 
British Columbia.......| 3,330,745] 2,542,532} 3,208,997] 2,714,420} 2,239,799] 2,065,613] 2,584,061] 2,433,888] 2,568,591 
OE Recon nee eat 16,185 2,840 9, 245 19,722 13, 443 9,724 3,300 4,872 2,900 

Total...........|12,909, 152/11, 323, 388)14, 512, 829) 15,012, 178/13, 637, 529/13, 267,023) 14, 483, 395) 14,046, 759/14, 979, 213 
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Promoting The problem of endeavouring to maintain production was more 
Production in : : ; : at 
Nova Scotia difficult in the Nova Scotia fields than in any other mining 


district in Canada. Owing to the increased activity of the steel 
plants, and a growing demand for bunkering fuel, the requirements of the 
Province itself increased from 2,900,000 in 1913 to 3,225,000 tons in 1917, while 
- the production fell off, due mainly to labour shortage, from about 8,000,000 to 
6,500,000 tons. On the other hand, the consuming public, in the face of these 
conditions, had the right to expect the stabilization of prices to a point which ~ 
would at once be equitable to operator and consumer. It was found impossible 
to classify these mines into groups according to the production costs, as was 
being done in the United States, and, accordingly, a survey of the most important 
mines was made by Mr. Kerr, and the price of coal at each mine was fixed on the 
basis of actual cost of mining coal therein, as ascertained by him. 

- Certain technical questions arose in connection with the operation of the 
Maritime Province mines; involving among other things a wide variation in the 
cost of production, and in this connection the Fuel Controller is deeply indebted 
to two leading men engaged in the coal industry of the United States, namely, 
F. S. Peabody of the Peabody Coal Company of Chicago, one of the large 
producing corporations, and 8. A. Taylor of Pittsburg, a leading consulting 
mining engineer and operator, who acted as technical advisor to Dr. Garfield. 
Both gentlemen very generously gave their valuable time and services to the 
Fuel Controller, and accompanied him to the Maritime Provinces, in June last. 
Mr. Peabody had with him W. H. Leland, Vice-President of the Peabody Coal 
Company, as well as M. Peltier, its consulting engineer, and L. A. O. Gabany, 
the geologist. 

_ As a. means: of increasing production, Mr. Taylor recommended that the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company should be permitted to break into certain 
adjoining leases controlled by the Dominion Coal Company, 

Representations were accordingly made both companies, looking to an 
arrangement that would make possible the carrying out of Mr. Taylor’s recom- 
mendations. No understanding having been reached at that time, the Fuel 
Controller upon his appointment as Director of Coal Mining Operations in the 
Maritime Provinces again took the matter up, but the signing of the armistice 

-and continued mild winter weather obviated the necessity of further action on 
his part, and the matter was allowed to drop. 


Appointment of 


the Fuel With the growing cost of living during the war period, it was 
poueroler as inevitable that demands for increased wages would be made 


Coal Operations Upon the operators. In the winter of 1917-18 the wage scale 
was revised upwards. A few days after the appointment of the Fuel Controller 
as Director of Coal Mining Operations, in September, 1918, a strike occurred in 
Pictou County affecting some two thousand miners. He immediately took the 
matter up with both interests on the ground, resulting in the creation of a 
committee to investigate the cost of living, which was composed of members of 
the Federation of Labour and representatives of the Coal Operators, with Charles 
W. Bolton of the Department of Labour as Chairman. The men at once 
returned to work. The result of the investigation, announced several weeks 
later, was, that the miners were apparently entitled to an advance of 27 cents 
_ per day as from the first of September, whereas the operators had only offered 
them 20 cents per day. Following this, J. C. Watters was appointed as the 
representative of the Director of Coal Mining Operations in the Maritime 
Provinces. His functions were to act as an intermediary between the operators 
and the employees, to establish small committees in each mining district, on 
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which both interests would be represented, thereby obtaining the fullest co-opera- 
tion in maintaining production, and having available such agencies for the 
prompt adjustment of any differences that might arise from time to time. 
Mr. Watters did excellent service and retired on January 31st, 1919. 

The order-in-council appointing the Director of Coal. Mining Operations 
provided, that these duties were to continue during the war and for three months 
thereafter. As hostilities ended on the 11th of November, 1918, the office of 
the Director of Coal Mining Operations automatically ceased to exist on the 
11th February, 1919. In announcing this fact to the interested parties in the 
Maritime Provinces, they were also given to understand that no further control 
of prices at the mines would be exercised by the Fuel Controller either in the 
Maritime Provinces, or elsewhere in the producing areas of Canada. 


In Alberta and eastern British Columbia, differences between 
operators and employees in the mines, in what is known as 
District No. 18 of the United Mine Workers of America, had 
arisen some time previous to the creation of the Fuel Controller’s organization, 
and the Government had already appointed W. H. Armstrong as Director of 
Coal Operations in that District. Mr. Armstrong’s authority included the 
adjustment of wages and the fixing of prices of coal at the mines. The table on 
page 20 shows the marked increase in production in Alberta under Mr. Arm- 
strong’s management since his appointment early in 1917. 

One of the chief difficulties in the Western situation lies in the fact that the 
demand is not sustained throughout the summer season. In addition, the 
enormous coal reserves of Alberta alone amounting, it has been estimated, to 
approximately 15 per cent of the entire world’s supply, together with its easy 
accessibility, has led to the opening-up of mines in such numbers that the average 
annual production of each runs in the neighbourhood of 20,000 tons. Accord- 
ingly, in spite of keen competition, the costs of production are relatively high. 

British Columbia too has had its mining troubles. It has experienced very 
great difficulty in maintaining production, due to a shortage of labour. In this 
field, particularly on Vancouver Island, coal prices had to be adjusted from time 
to time, in conformity with changing conditions of labour. These adjustments 
were based on mine audits either made on the ground by the Fuel Control 
Auditor or under his direction. 

After prices were once fixed in any field, outside of District No. 18, controlled 
by Mr. Armstrong, applications for increases had to be made to the Fuel Con- 
troller, who was kept in touch with changing conditions at the individual mine 
by the return of monthly forms covering output, labour and costs, which were 
systematically revised by the Cost Investigation Branch at Ottawa. As occasion 
demanded also, supplementary investigations as designated were made in person 
from time to time by special technical representatives. The Fuel Control 
Auditor also investigated costs in District No. 18, at the request of and under 
the supervision of Mr. Armstrong. 


Western Fields 
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IV. DISTRIBUTION. 


(A) CanapDa’S WaR Coa BUDGET. © 


In attempting to supervise the distribution of fuel throughout the country 
during a critical period such as that from which we have just emerged, the 
general public has been inclined to expect too much from an organization sud- 
denly brought into existence, and called upon, as the Canadian Fuel Control 
was, to look after the needs of a comparatively small population scattered over 
an immense area from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Restrictions in the use of 
food for a few months might result in considerable inconvenience, but not in any 
particular bodily harm. Any serious shortage of fuel in Canada in mid-winter, 
however, would be most disastrous. 

The main factor in the distribution of coal in any country is, of course, that 
_ of transportation; and nowhere else on the continent of America have the rail- 
road systems such difficult operating conditions to contend against as have those 
of Canada during the winter season. ‘Those responsible for the operation of 
Canadian railways have every reason to feel proud of what has been accomplished. 
During the great crisis, outside of the Niagara congested section (Buffalo to 
Hamilton), it can hardly be said, that at any time were the country’s transporta- 
tion systems unable to cope with the vast volume of business that was being 
transacted. Our waterways also, on which 42 per cent of the total coal imported 
comes into Canada, are open for only about seven months in the year, during 
_ which period the demand for coal is at its low ebb. To give some idea of the 
receipts and distribution of coal tonnages in Canada, the following table for the 
year 1917 has been prepared from the available information that it was possible 
to bring together. It should be borne in mind that it is only an approximation, 
and is given more for the purpose of suggesting that information of the character 
shown therein should be peepated annually by some branch of the Government 
. Service. 
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SUPPLIES FOR DOMESTIC USE. 


Maritime The problem of anthracite supplies for the Maritime Provinces 
Provinces was, as elsewhere, mainly a question of transportion. The 
. large proportion of hard coal consumed in these provinces 
moves by water from New York. Enemy submarine activities, coupled with 
an increased demand for vessel tonnage for the purpose of transporting troops 
and supplies to Europe, led to a decrease of the available supply of bottoms 
for the Atlantic coast trade. Rates on coal from New York to the Maritime 
ports had risen from a pre-war level of $1.25 per ton to $7 and over in 1918, 
which was considerably higher than corresponding rates in the United States. 
To make the situation more complicated, the shortage of coal made it almost 
impossible to secure a cargo even when boatswereavailable. Inthesummerof 1918 
the prospect was so unpromising, that the Fuel Controller deemed it advisable 
to publicly counsel eastern consumers to get in supplies from the mines in their 
own provinces, while he continued to press upon the United States Fuel Admin- 
istration the seriousness of the situation. Finally a special representative from 
the Fuel Control office in Pittsburgh was stationed in New York to co-operate 
with the United States Fuel Administration, the anthracite dealers, and the 
ship brokers, in order to straighten out the tangles which were preventing 
the movement of this coal. Excellent results were being obtained, when the 
signing of the armistice, combined with the extraordinarily mild winter, made 
further efforts unnecessary, the supplies of anthracite soon proving sufficient 
to meet all the requirements of the Maritime Provinces. 
5 The provinces of Ontario and Quebec were naturally entitled 
Central Canada to a major share of the available anthracite, not only because 
of their greater population, but also by-reason of their depend- 
ence on this class of fuel. ‘To the province of Onatrio early last year there was 
assigned 2,153,327 gross tons, on the basis of the amount of coal this province 
had consumed ‘during the year ending March 31, 1917. The Provincial Admin- 
istration in turn subdivided this allotment, on a similar basis, to the various 
municipalities throughout the province. Aside from a limited tonnage which 
crosses lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence river, a large percentage of the an- 
thracite consumed by the province of Ontario enters Canada through the 
Niagara gateway, as well as a proportional tonnage of bituminous, the facilities 
at this point consisting of but two railroad bridges, which during the winter 
season, are invariably congested. This congestion was greatly magnified, 
owing to the exceptional severity of weather conditions prevailing throughtout 
the winter of 1917-18, and constituted one of the main difficulties of Fuel Control 
at that time. 

The tonnage allotted to the province of Quebec in the present coal year, 
1918-19, was 1,001,000 gross tons. Mr. Marler, upon accepting office as Fuel 
Administrator last summer, quickly made a complete survey of the coal require- 
ments of the province, which enabled him to follow and control the distribution 
throughout his territory from month to month. 

Considerable quantities of coal for this province are brought in by water, 
the port of Montreal offering exceptional facilities for such purposes. One of 
the large railway companies producing anthracite coal also has a direct rail 
connection with that city, resulting in it largely being the distributing point 
for the province. 

Second only in importance to the heating problem of Central 
Prairie Provinces Canada, which, as has been stated, depends so largely on the 
United States for its fuel, is the situation in the prairie provinces. 
Manitoba had received in the past a considerable tonnage of Pennsylvania 
anthracite, which was brought up the lakes to Port Arthur and Fort Wilham, 
there to be stored and drawn upon as required. 
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The western lignite operators early in 1918 reached the conclusion that 
they could take care of the Western needs, which in recent years involved about 
2,000,000 tons of imported bituminous as well as from 400,000 to 500,000 tons 
of anthracite, for use from Lake Superior westward. The proposal of these 
operators was that the imported anthracite and bituminous should be replaced 
by Western Canada coals. 


A convention was held in Ottawa on the 17th April, 1918, and a difference 
of opinion arose between the lignite producers, on the one hand, and the con- 
sumers in Winnipeg and adjacent territory, on the other. The representatives 
of the latter claimed that much suffering would result if their normal quantities 
of anthracite were not made available. In support of this contention, they 
urged that there were no storage facilities in Winnipeg for coal, as that city 
ordinarily depended on stocks of coal stored at the head of the lakes. They 
alleged further that the people themselves had not the proper equipment for 
burning soft coal. At the meeting there was present a representative of the 
United States Fuel Administration, who ultimately announced that the policy 
of his administration would be to meet fully the anthracite needs of the territory 
east of Buffalo, while the territory west thereof would have to look to some con- 
siderable extent to local fuels, and that the same policy would apply to Canada. 
Western Canada, in consequence, was placed on practically a fifty percentage 
basis of its normal supplies of anthracite. The representatives of the railways 
at the convention urged that every effort be put forth to get the people to take 
in stocks during thesummer. At that time a very heavy harvest in the west was 
anticipated and, with the increased demands that would then be made on the: 
transcontinental lines, their officials were clearly concerned about being able 
to look after the distribution of coal unless the lignites were largely moved ~ 
during the summer. Respecting the increased production of bituminous in the 
west, the railways stated that with the growing war activities of pie country 
their business would demand all that could be produced. 


Finally, in view of the seriousness of the situation, the Fuel Controller 
went west, and, at a public meeting in Winnipeg on May 14, 1918, announced 
that householders would be obliged to stock up with lignites to at least 50 per 
cent of their normal requirements before they would be allowed to purchase 
any anthracite. While it was regrettable to have to take such drastic action, 
which undoubtedly caused some resentment at, the time, it was nevertheless 
absolutely unavoidable in the event of the war continuing throughout the 
winter; and also assuming that that season should be in keeping with Manitoba 
weather traditions. Another matter that resulted in considerable public com- 
ment in Winnipeg was the action of one of the large anthracite shipping com- 
panies,’ which moved aside the usual importing channels of its product and 
shipped same through an entirely new agency. There seemed to be no sound 
reason for such action, involving as it did, an extra commission. It likewise - 
was done by shippers of soft coal, in certain instances into central Canada, 
and was not prohibited under the Coal Regulations, nor could it be prohibited 
- unless the Government was prepared to guarantee the purchase price of the 
coal to the shipping company. 


Subsequently a plan of distribution of the available anthracite supplies 
was worked out by the Deputy Fuel Controller, in co-operation with the various 
Western Provincial Administrators and the coal dealers, who assigned to Win- 
nipeg 65 per cent of its normal requirements, and to the remainder of the Pro- 
vince of Manitoba and the eastern part of Saskatchewan less than 50 per cent 
of their anthracite consumption of the previous year. By early autumn it had 
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become evident that a sufficient supply of coal of all sorts had been distributed 
in the west, reasonably to guarantee that this section of the country would be 
carried through the winter without trouble. 

The climate of western British Columbia, in which area the 
British Columbia large percentage of the population is centered, is less severe in 

winter than in any other locality in Canada. This, together 
with the proximity of coal and a plentiful wood supply served to reduce their 
fuel problem to a minimum. 


(B) PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL ORGANIZATION. 


In accordance with the general policy already indicated, the Premiers of the 
respective provinces were asked in the early summer of 1917 to nominate repre- 
sentatives who would co-operate with the Fuel Controller in carrying out the 
various phases of fuel control. The following gentlemen (honorary repre- 
sentatives of the fuel controller in their respective provinces) continued in office 
until conditions made it imperative, as the war advanced, for a more complete 
organization extending down into each municipality :-— 


J. A. Macdonald for Prince Edward Island. 
Hon. R. G. Beazley for Nova Scotia. 
Dr. James H. Frink for New Brunswick. 
- Hon. Alphonse Racine for Quebec. 
R. C. Harris for Ontario. 
George W. Allan, K.C., for Manitoba. 
J. B. Musselman for Saskatchewan. 
John T. Stirling for Alberta. 
Nichol Thompson for British Columbia. 


Mr. Allan retired when elected to the House of Commons for South Winnipeg. 
With the creation of provincial and municipal machinery under the amended 
regulations effective April 1, 1918, the following gentlemen were appointed by 
their respective Provincial Governments as Fuel Administrators, namely :— 


J. A. Macdonald for Prince Edward Island. 
R.'H. MacKay for Nova Scotia. 

Dr. James H. Frink for New Brunswick. 
Hon. Alphonse Racine for Quebec. 

R. Gr Harris.for Ontario. 

Thos. R. Deacon for Manitoba. 

T. M. Molloy for Saskatchewan. 

John T. Stirling for Alberta. 

Nichol Thompson for British Columbia. 


Subsequently, certain changes were made in this personnel, so that at the 
present writing, H. M. Marler holds the office in Quebec (having succeeded the 
date Mr. Racine); R. Home Smith and his assistant, E. L. Cousins, in Ontario; 
and J. A. Macdonald in Manitoba. Space forbids extending the list to include 
the names of the vast number of municipal or local Fuel Commissioners scattered 
throughout the country. 

The Provincial Fuel Administrators, with the organizations which they 
built up, assisted by the Fuel Commissioners, assumed the responsibility of the 
distribution of the tonnages allotted to their respective provinces. Acting in 
close co- operation with the federal organization, they have also been instrumental 
in controlling prices. Another important feature of their work consisted in the 
development of a demand for coal substitutes such as wood and coke, as well as 
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encouraging, wherever possible, the use of bituminous coal in place of anthracite 
for domestic purposes. In those provinces in which coal deposits occur, it was 
the additional duty of the Fuel Administrators to stimulate production. In 
general, the Administrators throughout the Dominion were charged not only 
with the responsibility of acting as advisors to the Fuel Controller in all matters 
pertaining to the fuel supply of their respective provinces, but also to enforce his 
regulations, as they were promulgated from time to time. Whatever measure 
of success may be attributed to the Fuel Control organization, it should be 
largely ascribed to the loyal support and co-operation of all those outside 
officers connected with the work, and especially to that of the Provincial Fuel 
Administrators. 

In addition to the provincial organizations, which were financed by the 
provinces, the coal regulations called for the appointment of local Fuel Com- 
missioners in each municipality, who were to be appointed by the municipal 
authorities concerned, and the expense incurred was to be borne by them. 
Speaking broadly, the task of these commissioners was to develop team work 
among the various dealers in their municipality, and, in periods of coal stringency, 
to prevent panic among consumers. To this end they were empowered, when 
necessity demanded, to pool the stocks of all dealers, and ration consumers, 
generally basing their action upon a daily report system by the dealers as well as a 
card index system of deliveries to consumers. In short, the fuel commissioner’s 
office became a clearing-house for the municipality’s coal requirements. Dealers’ 
delivery equipment was fully mobilized, and the possibility of duplicate orders 


being placed by over-anxious consumers was eliminated. In many cases, muni-. 


cipalities made arrangements to supplement the threatened shortage of coal by 
encouraging, directly or indirectly, the cutting and stocking of wood. 


(c) PricE CONTROL. 


In September, 1917, the Fuel Controller issued, through the press a warning 
to coal dealers as to methods they should pursue, and then made the following 
statement :— 

- “ My policy.as Fuel Controller has been to peers as little as 
possible with the business of the coal dealers, beyond encouraging them in 
every way possible to get in a sufficient quantity of coal to meet the needs 
of their particular localities. I am confident that most of them are as 
fully alive as the rest of us to the duty of mutual helpfulness in these 
abnormal times, and have no thought of charging prices that will yield 
more than a fair profit. 


‘““T wish to appeal, however, particularly to the dealers in our towns 


and cities, where large quantities of coal are handled in small lots, to deal 
in a generous manner with the small users of coal, and add as little as 
possible to the heavy burdens they are now carrying. 

‘““T expect our fuel dealers to put me in a position—without my having 
to force the issue—to say to the public, after this abnormal situation passes 
away, that no section of our business organization met their responsibilities 
in a more generous and patriotic spirit than those engaged in looking after 
their country’s fuel supplies.” 


” 


Impossibility of As might be anticipated from the nature of the situation, the 


Selline sherpa tee price of coal showed an upward tendency during the period of the 

war. This was due principally to increases in the cost of labour 
and materials, higher freight rates, and general overhead expenses. In many 
instances reduced output due to enlistments also accounted for part of the 
increased costs. Moreover, it was impossible to fix a definite price to con- 
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sumers on either anthracite or bituminous coal, owing in the first place to the 
wide variation in the prices at the mines, whether American or Canadian ; 
secondly, to the many different routes over which this coal might be moved, 
whether by rail or water; thirdly, to the variety of trade channels it might 
follow; and, lastly, to the. widely varying conditions in different localities with 
respect to handling and delivery. The principle finally adopted in regulating 
prices was that of allowing to dealers a reasonable profit above the actual cost of 
the coal together with handling, overhead expenses and fixed charges. The 
amount set as a limit to this profit being, in the case of wholesalers, 35 cents per 
net ton, and in the case of retailers, 50 cents per net ton. Brokers, on the other 
hand, were allowed a straight commission charge of 30 cents per net ton, out of 
which all overhead and other expenses were to be defrayed. As previously 
indicated the operators’ prices were fixed at the mines. 


Investigation subsequently made led the Fuel Controller to believe that 
dealers throughout the country were figuring from widely-divergent premises, 
with respect to their costs of operation. In order, therefore, more clearly to 
define the basis on which such calculations were to be made, an amendment 
to the regulations was found necessary, indicating those items which would be 
regarded as legitimate, and giving specific rulings on what could, or could not, 
be included under the heading of ‘“‘handling,” ‘“‘overhead”’ and ‘‘fixed”’ charges. 
- Detailed information was thereafter called for monthly on standard forms, 
enabling the Cost Investigation Branch to assist dealers in establishing a fair 
and reasonable selling price. At a number of points it was found necessary 
to fix formally a ‘‘ Maximum Gross Margin” to be used in arriving at dealer’s: 
selling prices, which gross margin was the difference between the price F.O.B. 
destination and the selling price to the ultimate consumer. The procedure in 
such instances was to have a special investigation made on the ground by a 
member of the Fuel Control organization. 


The consuming public naturally will expect some further state- 
Dealers’ Profits ment as to the extent to which coal prices were controlled during 

the great crisis. When the Fuel Control was organized early 
in the summer of 1917, the public mind seems to have been obsessed with the 
‘notion that enormous profits were being obtained by the trade. There seemed 
to be an idea abroad that profits were exorbitant and measured not by cents but 
by dollars. It would be idle to suggest that injustices have not occurred. . But 
the investigations made did not disclose any over charges that could be termed 
profiteering. More than that, it would be manifestly impossible to administer 
such regulations without occasional infractions, unless a coast to coast organiza- 
tion had been in readiness the moment the demand for coal exceeded the supply. 
However, in those localities where municipalities realized their responsibilities 
and, taking advantage of the coal regulations, elected energetic officials to act 
as Fuel Commissioners, the interests of the public were closely looked after. 
Generally speaking, those engaged in the coal trade had an extremely strenuous 
time, and their record will compare most favourably with those engaged in other 
lines of business. The dealers were forced to submit very complete monthly 
statements as to their supplies, costs and selling prices. The analysis of these 
_ statements resulted in a considerable number of cases having been submitted 
to the Provincial administrations to be run down by them through their Fuel 
Commissioners or their own offices. The outcome was that in many instances 
dealers were restrained in their ambition to advance prices. This work was 
accomplished without any publicity, and consequently was the more effective; 
because the people had to have coal and it was necessary that each dealer should 
throw all his energy into the work to get supplies. The best service was 
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needed from all, and that would not have been obtainable if the policy of the 
Fuel Controller had been to give publicity to this phase of the work, creating 
in the minds of the people the idea that this or that dealer was making exorbitant 
charges or profiteering. 


Turning to the larger coal transactions, as for instance those of the big 
importing companies, some of them failed to supply information as to their 
activities. This, it was claimed, was due to the pressure of work, and depletion 
of office staffs. In addition the statement was made that some of the large 
importers of soft coal had been extracting profits of one dollar per ton and over. 
As this coal originated in the United States, the Fuel Controller secured for a 
short time the services of C. F. Napier, jr., of the staff of the Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D.C. A thorough examination was made of the 
books of some of these companies. It was found that, in certain instances 
excess profits had been taken, varying from one to five @e#ts per ton. Some of 
the importing companies have their own boats, usually owned by subsidiary 
companies. This was not a recent procedure but existed prior to the war in 
most cases. In the examinations that were made, such concerns were allowed 
to charge the freight rate in force by the regular shipping companies, over which 
rate the Fuel Controller had no authority. 


To obtain the proper view point of any excess profits made by any dealer, 
it is necessary to look back at the situation which existed in the earlier period 
of the crisis. Conditions were changing from day to day and the trade had to 
make some effort to anticipate the future and protect itself. On the whole 
there is no doubt but that the public were protected from a considerable advance 
in coal prices in many parts of Canada, where, at times, the supply of coal was 
not at all assured and the buyers were most concerned about their needs. 


With the explanations that have been made as to the situation which existed 
and the results obtained, the Fuel Controller feels confident that the public will 
conclude that the fuel situation was controlled; that the interests of the con- 
sumer with respect to retail prices were satisfactorily protected, and in a way 
which obtained the best results from the trade. An interesting series of charts 
appears in the appendices. An examination of them shows that the rise in price 
of anthracite in Canada, during the war period, was more than outstripped by 
the increased price of the majority of the other necessities of living. 


: In exercising efficient supervision of the distribution of coal, 
Gee a license system was obviously a prime necessity. In the 1917 
regulations it was provided that importers of coal.must apply 
to the Fuel Controller for an importer’s permit, and that any person engaged 
in the business of selling coal as a broker, wholesaler or retailer must apply for 
a dealer’s permit. ‘The regulations also provided for suspension or cancella- 
tion of such permits for any cause deemed sufficient by the Fuel Controller, and 
heavy penalties were also imposed in cases where unlicensed persons transacted 
a coal business. 


From the first of April, 1918, the issuance of these permits was made subject 
to the payment of fees. Importers paid their fees to the Fuel Controller’s office 
at Ottawa. Dealers’ fees were payable to the Fuel Administrator for the 
province, who endorsed all applications for permits of this class prior to forward- 
ing them to the central office for action. The revenue from importers’ fees has 
been a very material contribution towards the cost of the headquarter’s organiza- 
tion. The Governments of the various Provinces have, according to the regula- _ 
tions, utilized the fees from dealers’ permits towards defraying expenses incurred 
in connection with the offices of the Fuel Administrators. 
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The total revenue to the Dominion Government, derived from coal im- 
porters’ permit fees amounted to $55,953.40. The revenue ee from 
dealers’ permits to the respective Provinces was as follows:— 


Province. Revenue. 
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The Fuel Controller’s organization is being disbanded at the 
Dent tia end of the present month, March 31, 1919. The net cost of 
the organization, from its inception in June, 1917, to the con- 


clusion of operations, will be in the neighbourhood of $114,000. 


V.. CONSUMPTION. 


(aA) RESTRICTIONS. 


The “Shut-down Lowards the close of the year 1917 a series of disasters occurred 
Order— , Which all but paralyzed the already overburdened transportation 
Heatless Days” cystem, and culminated in the most drastic and dramatic action 


- taken in the United States by the Fuel Administration of that country during 


the course of the war. Following an enormously enlarged demand for coal on 
the part of war industries in the New England States, there had come to America 
the sudden call for increased tonnages for bunkering purposes, and this at a 
time when the continent was passing through a winter characterized by weather 
conditions of unparalleled severity. The outcome of all this was, that on January 
17, 1918, the Fuel Administration issued an order calling for a complete shut 
down of all industry and business throughout the United States for five days. 
It became clear on the issuance of this order that, apart from the question of 
coal saving, such action by the United States authorities would make it incum- 


bent upon Canada to do likewise. 


The Canadian ‘‘Heatless Days” regulations were consequently authorized 
by order in council of February 5 (P.C. 298). The days fixed for the cessation 
of work were Saturday, February 9, Sunday, 10, and Monday, 11. The territory 
within which these regulations applied was circumscribed, so as to include only 
Central Canada, from Riviere du Loup to Fort William. Offices and stores were 
closed, as well as all plants not engaged in the manufacture of war supplies. 


In conformity with the action of the United States Fuel Administration, places of 


amusement in Canada, including theatres, moving-picture houses, bowling 
alleys, billiard rooms and dance halls, were closed on February 18 and 25, and 
the 4th of March. Originally six Mondays were specified as closing days, but 
the regulations were subsequently modified. 

In the same regulations there was included a section prescribing the closing 


of golf, country, yacht, canoe and hunt clubs every day throughout February 


and March, except Wednesdays and Saturdays. These restrictions were 
removed on March 8, 1918. Further restrictions were placed on such clubs during 
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the succeeding winter in that from December 15 on, they were prohibited from 
burning coal, coke or fuel-oil except under special permission. A regulation 
was also approved in July, 1918, prohibiting the use of coal or fuel-oil on private 
yachts. The manner in which the public responded to these restrictions was 
particularly gratifying. 
Pee ate yt An appeal to the people of Canada to exercise economy in the 
af Gasolene use of gasolene was issued on September 9, 1918. In the 
announcement on the subject it was explained that recent 
information disclosed the fact that production was beginning to lag behind the - 
demand from all sources. The requirements of the Western harvest fields, 
owing to the ever-increasing use of mechanical motive power, had been: very 
large, and the country was then face to face with an actual gasolene shortage. 
This was the period of the year when the consumption of gasolene was at its 
highest, and the increased domestic and agricultural demands, together with 
the extensive overseas requirements, rendered necessary adequate saleruands 
against a possible serious shortage. 


Under the circumstances, the Fuel Controller appealed to the people of 
Canada to exercise the most rigid economy in the consumption of gasolene until 
such time as the public could be officially notified that no further necessity 
existed for extraordinary economy. ‘This, it was stated, could be effected in 
two directions; first, by eliminating entirely all unnecessary use of motor cars; 
secondly, by the economical use and handling of gasolene. 


The public was particularly requested to discontinue the use of motor- 
driven vehicles on Sundays with the following exceptions: Tractors and motor 
trucks employed on actual transportation of freight; vehicles of physicians used 
in performance of professional duties; ambulances, fire equipment, police wagons, 
undertakers’ wagons and conveyances used for funerals; railway equipment 
using gasolene; repair outfits employed by telephone and public service 
companies; and motor vehicles on errands of necessity in rural communities © 
where transportation by steam or electricity was not available. 


In regard to economy in handling, it was estimated that strict observance 
of the following rules would conserve one and a half million gallons of gasolene 
daily in the United States, in Canada the saving being proportional; (1) avoid 
spilling gasolene; (2) don’t permit leaks; (8) use no gasolene for. washing; 
(4) do not leave tanks or cans open; (5) waste no lubricating oil. 

This appeal for voluntary conservation of gasolene was popularly known 
as the “Gasless Sunday”? campaign. Whilst some stress was placed on the 
discontinuance of the use of automobiles on Sundays, the appeal had a wider 


significance and aimed at the entire elimination of the unnecessary use of motor 
cars at any time. 


However, after a little over a month the Fuel Controller was able to 
announce, on information received from the United States authorities, that 
supplies of gasolene had reached a point which justified the termination of gasless 
Sundays. On October 18, 1918, the ban on Sunday motoring was removed. 


f By order in council, March 20, 1918, it was enacted that ‘No 
eerie purchaser or consumer of gas produced from coal within the 

Dominion of Canada shall use gas for advertising purposes or 
for ornamental lighting.’”? This order was issued in sympathy with a similar 
order in regard to the use of electric power for the above mentioned purposes, 
which had been made by Sir Henry Drayton, Power Controller for Ontario. 
Conditions improved after the signing of the armistice, and in January, 1919, 
the restrictions on the use of coal gas were entirely removed. 
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meetdiiions With a large proportion of -industrial operations in Canada 
in Specified devoted to war activities, the question arose as to whether 
Industries fuel restrictions should be applied to other industries not 


engaged directly in the production of war material. A general survey of the fuel 
consumption in this country was undertaken in order to ascertain to what extent 
fuel consumption might be curtailed in sympathy with the restrictive orders 
issued in the United States, in connection with these industries. It was evident 
that unless some move in this direction was made, supplies to industries of this 
type would be seriously curtailed by the United States Fuel Administration, 
regardless of whether or not they were engaged in the manufacture of war 
materials. A survey of the situation was made, in co-operation with the War 


Trade Board, and a series of conferences was held in Ottawa, during September, 


1918, with representatives of the industries interested. Owing to the fact that 
this country had been on a war footing for some two and _a half years prior to 
the entry of the United States into the war, it was found that production had 
already fallen off from 50 to 75 per cent, and that a large number of plants 
had either discontinued operation entirely, or were then devoting their equip- 
ment to the manufacture of war products. Distilleries, -for example, were 


producing chemicals for use in the manufacture of explosives, and automobile 


plants were being used for production of trucks. 

Conditions in the musical instrument industry were likewise investigated, 
and after a similar conference with the manufacturers a mutual agreement 
was reached whereby production was limited by an allotment of coal amounting 
to 70 per cent of their average annual consumption in pre-war times. 
Florists were also limited to a tonnage amounting to 75 per cent of their 


normal requirements. 


Pectiomtes The principal saving in fuel effected by the railroads was 


Effected by accomplhshed through a reduction in the number of passenger 
Railroads trains operated, and the general slowing up of schedules to a 


speed which permitted of a maximum efficiency for the coal consumed. They 
further co-operated by making use of old ties which had in the past been burned 
along the right of way, and in generally promoting conservation by cautioning 
their employees against overloading engine tenders, and preventing waste of 
steam through locomotive safety valves. As far as possible bituminous coal 


was substituted for anthracite in heating waiting rooms. 


In the work of coal conservation, as in other lines of war activities, the efforts 
of the railroads throughout the Dominion were co-ordinated, and in a broad 
way directed, by the Canadian Railway War Board. Not only were fuel-saving 
measures adopted by various lines themselves, but their efforts extended to 
effecting conservation of fuel in its larger aspects. Preference was given to coal 
mines in the matter of coal mining supplies, their demands ranking second only 
to those of actual war materials. The railroads co-operated with the Fuel 
Controller in publicity work designed to promote the early stocking of coal, and 
special attention was given to coal-carrying routes, so as to maintain an 
uninterrupted flow from Canadian mines or United States gateways to our 
consuming areas. 

In the West the increase of tonnage handled between April, 1918, and the 
end of the year amounted to 25 per cent more than that handled during the same 
period in the previous year. ‘The heavier loading of cars also contributed a 
saving of coal, which has been estimated at 256,972 tons. ‘Through the elimina- 
tion of duplicate and continual passenger train services an additional saving of 
600,000 tons was effected. During the months of January and February, 1918, 
over 5,000 cars (200,000 tons) of coal were worked through the Niagara gate. 
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way for points in Ontario, and through the diversion of box cars to the Delaware 
and Hudson, an increase of 14,457 cars (505,000 tons), destined principally for 
points in the Province of Quebec, was secured. 

On the railroads themselves, employees were drilled in the most scientific 
methods of firmg both on locomotives and stationary boilers; and in round- 
houses and shops the utilization of scrap and waste wood in place of coal was 
arranged for. Steam also was supplanted where possible through the utilization 
of electricity generated by water-power. In all, it has been estimated that not 
less than 1,000,000 tons of coal was saved by the railways of Canada during the © 
year 1918. 


(B) CONSERVATION PROPAGANDA. 


Explaining the fuel situation to the public, advocating the necessity for 
saving coal, and demonstrating practical methods of conservation, were the 
‘principal lines of propaganda undertaken by the Fuel Control organization. 
The channels used included telegraphic despatches to the press, newspaper 
articles, posters, pamphlets, circulars, bulletins, and lantern slides used in 
moving picture houses. 

‘In this campaign valuable assistance was rendered by the Canadian Press 
Association through the Dominion Press News and Feature Committee of that 
organization. The Director of Public Information at Ottawa was always avail- 
able and freely aided‘ the Fuel Controller. ‘The newspapers throughout Canada 
showed a generous spirit in giving space to Fuel Control matters. The motion 
picture houses also willingly co-operated. | 


VI. SUMMARY OF RESULTS ACHIEVED. 


In viewing any results which the Fuel Control Organization may have been 
able to accomplish, the fact should not be lost sight of that the work was under- 
taken at a time when the country was passing through the greatest crisis in 
history, and financial, commercial and political conditions were in a state of 
flux. Concurrently with this trying situation, like a bolt from the blue came 
the winter of 1917-18 which has passed into history as one of the worst in 
severity with which the coal operators and transportation systems on this con- 
tinent ever had to contend. The Fuel Control organization having been sud- 
denly called upon to face such an emergency, was also handicapped in dealing 
with the situation by a lack of adequate data regarding the distribution and 
consumption of coal in Canada. 

Notwithstanding these and other adverse conditions, Canada’s importation 
of anthracite for the coal year ending March 31, 1918, was 600,000 tons in excess 
of any other year; while the importation of bituminous coal exceeded that of 
the previous coal year by 4,000,000 tons. After three years of war, Canada had 
reached its maximum effort: hence the need for these excess tonnages was im- 
perative and fully recognized as such by the United States Fuel Administration. 

The efforts of the country to obtain its supplies from the United States, in 
the second year of the Fuel Control organization, were proceeding very satis- 
factorily up to the time the armistice was signed in November 1918. At>the 
end of that month, the imports of anthracite from the commencement of the coal 
year, April 1, were 177,414 gross tons in excess of the tonnage received for the 
same period in 1916, the year adopted by the United States Fuel Administration 
as the anthracite basic coal year, while the imports of bituminous were 3,371,243 
net tons in excess of the tonnage received for the same period in 1916. With 
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the conclusion of the war, and the closing of war industries, in the middle of 
~ December, the outlook had changed te aed and an abnormally mild winter 
finally disposed of ‘‘ the coal situation ”’ . 

The annual production of coal in “net tons within es during each 
calendar year in the period of the war was as follows: 


CTL LEL Sy tates SRIRAM DR Mc RA eee CR er 13, 637,529 
EE RTA a Ree beer UTES vical otis <a des cs dd Sa Ren ie vgd Sak Meee Dns 13, 267,023 
RN ee Mend PRT airtel 6 Pal aks ce eG a a is's/ou yt RRR ee Lote eae. 14, 483,395 
eats PEA We eek MR Me eee re hs gsrd P eaiarscn do vos ala dada een’ eee Ss 14, 046, 759 
ne Sak tty nee eee ee IIE oie Ae ks vo a hs also hd ws ss oR DOORS wh Mee 14, 979, 213 


Not only was the tonnage of coal secured from all sources sufficient to meet 
the needs of the country as a whole, but alsc, its distribution was effected in 
such a way as to provide adequately for individual requirements. In fact, 
although Canada has on the whole an extremely cold winter climate, it is safe to 
state that in no country with similar fuel requirements was there as little suffering 
or inconvenience during the war period, as in this country. Taking into con- 
sideration the distances separating the consuming areas in Canada from the 
mine fields, and the cost of production in Canadian mines, the prices of coal 
compared favourably with those in other countries. 

Prices of coal, whether of foreign or domestic origin, under the coal regula- 
tions were fixed on a basis of actual cost plus a reasonable net profit. The 
following table shows the great expansion in Canadian Export trade during the 
period of the war annually for fiscal years ending March 31, in:— 


eee LOE eds tay NT Nata ie BoA a a ty Chlinwie jee tag fat terecaiw 3, ¥ pape Gree + $ 393,232,057 
ee RR er sc M NRE ce ht ita aal Mesa dle ores bead gene Mets hos fal anita ow Ha 478,997,928 
Ln Else oho sore le Sci mar sc Cc aR eg A Rc eh 490, 808,877 
BOE Seite: Baa Sy AEE Sg ee coe one ES est one eae SAR te ae ne ne 882,872, 502° 
NMR ie PSAP RE fas CATS sacs Sn alaitigid op + gk shel bine Beeseraly =k 1,375,758, 148 
OE Nao! on ablahata sess ck RSG AAT a is Piet ge iM i A Se ot RP MeN Se Nfs A eh 1,589, 661,195 


A reference to the report on ‘“‘ The coal trade of Canada ’’, just published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, will show that Canada’s consumption of 
coal has not kept pace with this industrial expansion, which points to the con- 
clusion that Canadian manufacturers have been obtaining greater efficiency out 
of their coal, as well as making greater use of the country’s water powers. 

In conformity with the policy of statistical co-ordination, recently adopted 
by the Government, the statistical data of the Fuel Control organization, 
bearing on the production, importation, and distribution of coal, at the termina- 
tion of Fuel Control on the 31st of March, 1919, is to be turned over to the Fuel 
Section of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These data will form the nucleus 
for further investigations, and should occasion require, an amplification of the 
work can be undertaken at short_notice. The statistical material covering the 
coal year ending March 31, 1918,is being published by the Bureau in a report 
headed, ‘“‘ The Coal Trade of Canada ’’, which it is hoped will be followed by 
annual reports of a similar nature. 
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PART TWO.. 


CANADA’S FUEL PROBLEM. 


I. CONDITIONS TO-DAY. 


During the past few months, the eyes of the world have been 
Social Z turned towards the Peace Wouterence at Paris. Upon the 

‘successful adjustment of the many difficult international 
problems being considered by this body hangs to a great extent the commercial 
and industrial future of Canada, as well as of the rest of the civilized nations of 
the world. If allied victory is crowned with satisfactory peace terms, the 
political situation in Europe should be sufficiently stabilized to permit Germany 
to set her house in order, and begin to repay her national neighbours to some 
little extent for the injustice done them. Only then will the allies be in a 
position to undertake in earnest the problem of turning from a war to a peace 
basis, a transition which under any circumstances holds many economic dangers, 


and unless carefully carried out, is quite likely to be fully as difficult and dan- 


gerous as was the change from peace to war. 
Financial ang) -DUTIng the period of the war the forces of coal operators and 
Commercial distributors of this country were marshalled by the Fuel 
Control into an emergency fighting organization to back up 
the expeditionary forces. Now that the war is over there are still extremely 
important problems to face and tasks to be accomplished. Asa reaction to the 
period of increased -prices, high labour, and business expansion generally, which 
we have experienced during the past few years, we must expect an equal period , 
of decreasing prices of commodities and labour, with a lessened industrial 
activity. 
At the beginning of the war Canada was a debtor nation. At the present 
time she has reversed this condition and is now one of the few nations_with a 
large annual credit of exports over imports. Canada’s fiscal problem for the 


- succeeding years will be to maintain this favourable balance of trade, or as 


much of it as possible. Only in this way can we expect to meet our national 


_ obligations and even then it will be some considerable strain on the country. 


No field offers more scope for national or individual effort 


Coal Trade towards that end than does the use of thrift in the production 


and consumption of coal. The coal operators, both in the East 


and the West, should be encouraged as far as possible to make the most of the 


domestic markets, and thereby decrease the amount of foreign coal imported. 
Owing to the many factors involved, such as costs of production, transportation 
and quality of product, it is impossible to forecast the extent to which the 
maritime producers will regain the Quebec market; and to what extent the 
Alberta and Saskatchewan operators will be able to hold the Manitoba market. 
It is evident, however, that our obligations to foreign countries will be reduced 
in proportion to the success our own operators attain in the home markets. 
Under ideal conditions, however, there is a large market in Canada which 
Canadian producers have been unable to enter, owing to its distance from the 
coal fields, and this market has, therefore, been supplied with foreign coal. 
To what extent this home market can in the future be served by the Canadian 
product is a problem that requires careful consideration. Meanwhile, in order 
to make up for this imported coal with its consequent foreign obligation, our 
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operators should be encouraged to export to available markets, so that Canada’s 
foreign coal trade budget may if possible be balanced with a credit to our 
country, instead of a deficit. ; 
Fuel will play a vital part in the reconstitution of Europe. It 
is second in its importance only to food, in its relationship to 
social unrest. A shortage for either domestic or industrial 
purposes means idleness, discontent and suffering, ideal conditions for the 
spread of revolution. For several years the European coal producing countries 
have been unable to fill their own requirements, so that other nations dependent - 
on them for fuel are now in stringent circumstances. While the European 
producers will no doubt make strong efforts. to regain their old markets, and - 
make good this shortage, yet it is unlikely that they will be equal to the demand 
for some years to come. The situation in Italy and Sweden is reported as 
especially acute. 7 ‘ 
In order to develop these markets the coal operators should have a stron 
organization. In the period of highly intensified competition less will probably 
be heard of ‘‘trust-busting’’ tactics, and more attention will be given to the 
legitimate organization of business for the purpose of competing with foreign 
producers in our own as well as in their markets. Only in this way can they hope 
to attain measurable success. 


Shortage of Fuel 
in Europe 


Il. SOURCES OF SUPPLY—FOREIGN. 


(A) ANTHRACITE. 


In view of the very considerable concern expressed during the past four 
years by Canadians respecting the supply of the domestic fuel needs of Ontario 
and Quebec—which have always depended largely on the United States for 
their coal—it would seem proper to devote more than ordinary attention to the 
subject, especially the question of anthracite supplies. 

Two phases are here involved. First, the available unmined supplies; 
and second, the policy of the United States respecting the export of the product 
of its coal mines. 


eyailable Dealing with the first feature, and having in mind that anthra- 
Minined cite is always referred to in gross or long tons (2,240 pounds), 


the annual production in the United States has increased, in 
the last fifty years from 15,000,000 tons in 1868 to about 90,000,000 tons in 1918. 
It will presently be shown that the anthracite fields are capable of supplying 
a yearly average of 90,000,000 tons for fully another century. It is believed 
that long before the anthracite mines have reached exhaustion, methods will 
have been perfected for the use of soft coal, of which there is unlimited supplies. 
In fact it looks as if the date is not far distant when soft coal will be in general 
use for domestic heating. : 


Apart from any consideration of an alternative fuel, it must be remembered, 
that Canada in view of our severe winters offers an ideal market for anthracite 
coal, and the producer in the United States sought the Canadian market and 
obtained it. In other words, there is a certain obligation resting upon the 
anthracite mines to supply Central Canada and, there is reason to believe that- 
the Government of the United States recognizes that situation. 
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In dealing with the mineable coal available, perhaps it would be as well 
to quote somewhat extensively from the report to the Government of the United 
States by the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, 1902-03 :— 


“According to the estimates of the Pennsylvania Geological Survey, 
the amount of workable anthracite coal originally in the ground was 
19,500,000,000 tons. The production to the close of 1901, as previously 
stated, amounted to 1,350,000,000 long tons, which would indicate that 
there remained still available a total of 18,150,000,000 tons. Unfortun- 
ately, however, for every ton of coal mined and marketed, one and one- 
half tons approximately, are either wasted or left in the ground as pillars 
for the protection of the workings, so that the actual yield of the beds 
is only about forty per cent of the contents. Upon this basis the 
exhaustion to date has amounted to 3,375,000,000 tons. Deducting 
this from the original deposits, the amount of anthracite remaining in 
the ground at the close of 1901 is found to be, approximately, 16,125,000,- 
000. Upon the basis of forty per cent recovery, this would yield 
6,450,000,000 long tons. The total production in 1901 was 60,242,560 
long tons. If this rate of production were to continue steadily, the fields 
would become exhausted in just about one hundred years. 


“William Griffith (who was a member of the Anthracite Coal Waste 

- Commission, 1887-93), in a series of articles contributed to the Bond 

Record in 1896, considers that the estimates upon which the foregoing 

computations have been made were too liberal. His estimate of the 

amount of mineable coal remaining at the close of 1895 was 5,073,786,750 
tons. 

‘In the six years from 1896 to 1901, inclusive, the production has 
been approximately 308,570,000 tons, which would leave still available 
for mining, 4,765,216,750 tons. This supply, at the rate of production 
in 1901, would last a little less than eighty years. But as indicating 
how susceptible to error are human predictions, it is well to state that 
in his carefully prepared statements, published in 1896, Mr. Griffith 
assumes the limit of annual production would be reached in 1906 and 
would amount in that year to 60,000,000 tons. 


“This amount of production was reached in 1901, in just half the 
time predicted by Mr. Griffith, and the production of January, 19038, 
as recently reported, shows that the anthracite mines are capable of 
producing at a rate of 72,000,000 tons annually in their present state 
of development. It is not to be supposed, however, that the annual 
rate of. anthracite production will continue practically uniform until the 
mines are exhausted and then suddenly cease. Portions of the fields 
have already been worked out, others are rapidly approaching total 
exhaustion, while others at the present rate of production will, it is cal- 
culated, last from seven hundred to eight hundred years. If we can 
assume the annual production will have reached its maximum limit at 
between 60,000,000 and 75,000,000 tons, and that the production will 
then fall off gradually asit increased, we may expect anthracite mining to 
continue for a period of from two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
years. 

“This estimate is*based upon the assumption that the available 
coal will remain at about forty per cent of the reserves. How much 
this may be increased by better mining methods and the utilization of 
former waste material, it is impossible to say. Already a large amount 
of fuel is being recovered from the old culm banks, and it seems safe to 
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predict that the coal saved will, in the near future, equal fifty per cent 
of the contents of the field worked. However, we may make our esti- 
mates of future production, it is apparent that the maximum output 
has been almost, if not quite, reached. The production henceforth will 
be from lower levels, and thinner seams than those previously worked. 
This will necessitate ‘greater expense in mining and, consequently higher 
prices for the fuel. With higher prices will necessarily follow more 
economy in consumption, greater restriction of the market, and the 
increased competition of other fuels. All conditions seem to combine © 
for the conservation of the supply of anthracite coal’. 


In commenting on the foregoing, Edward W. Parker, Director of the 
Anthracite Bureau of Information, Washington, D.C., quite recently stated :— 


‘“‘ Of course, conditions have changed considerably since this report 
was written sixteen years ago. The production has materially increased, 
but this increased production has probably not resulted in any change 
in the prospective life of the coal fields, for the reason that the percent- 
age of recovery is now so much greater than at the time the Commission’s 
report appeared that the region could stand fifty per cent increase in 
annual production as compared to what it was in 1902 and not increase 
the rate of exhaustion. 

‘As will be noted in the foregoing extract, percentage of recovery 
in 1902 was estimated at forty per cent of the contents; that is for every 
ton which was mined and marketed one and one-half tons were lost. At 
the present time it is probably safe to assume that the recovery is fully 
sixty-five per cent of the coal in the ground, and in some properties it 
is considerably more than that. 

“Tt is generally known that anthracite is now being produced from 
beds that were not considered among the available reserves at the time 
the Anthracite Waste Commission made its report. There are numerous 
instances of properties which were abandoned as exhausted a quarter to 
a half a century ago that are now being re-worked, and in some instances 
are producing more coal than they did before they were ‘abandoned’. 
At the same time there are many properties from which no more than 
forty per cent has been taken, which are permanent wrecks and will not 
yield any more tonnage. 

“It will be noted from the above quotation that the production up 
to the close of 1901 amounted to 1,350,000,000 gross tons. It seems 
scarcely possible that in the seventeen years from 1902 to 1918, inclusive, 
the production should have practically doubled the total production to 
the close of 1901. Such is, however, a fact, for the total production to 
the close of 1918 is estimated to have been a little more than 2,600,000,000 
gross tons, or 2,913,000,000 net tons. 

“It is customary to consider that for this entire period the tonnage 
lost was equivalent to the total amount produced, so that exhaustion to 
the close of 1918 was something over 5,000,000,000 gross tons, and out 
of the total estimate of the original contents of 19,500,000,000 gross tons, 
leaves still in the ground 14,500,000,000 tons. The rate of production 
at the present time is about 90,000,000 gross tons annually, and if we 
consider that for every ton marketed, one-half ton of coal is lost, it means 
an annual exhaustion of approximately 135,000,000 tons, which would 
indicate the life of the field, at the present rate of production, would still 
be about a hundred years. 
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“In making this statement the estimate of the Coal Waste Commis- 
sion only has been considered. The figures contained in this report, as 
previously stated, did not include certain thin beds which, at the time the 
Commission made its investigations, were not considered among the 
available reserves. What the contents of these beds would amount to 
has not been even approximately determined. It might be stated in 
millions or in billions of tons. Consideration, too, must be given to the 
fact that production of anthracite will not be maintained at an approx- 

imately uniform rate until the coal is entirely exhausted and then suddenly 
~cease. We are now probably at the maximum of production and the 
present rate should continue, with naturally some variation, from year 
to year, due to market conditions, for a number of years or several de- 
cades, and then gradually decline. What the rate of declination will be 
is, of course, indeterminable, but it is probable that some anthracite will 

be used for one hundred and fifty or two hundred years to come.”’ 
The Policy of the From the foregoing it is fairly clear that if the demand upon 
United States the anthracite supplies of the United States does not exceed 
cl pec the 99,000,000 tons annually, there is sufficient for another one 
Anthracite Coal hundred years. The probabilities are that this demand has 
now reached the peak, and that before many years it will 
decline, for two reasons, namely, (1) the cost of mining is likely to continue 
high; and (2) soft coal, more cheaply mined, and of which there are vast 

reserves will, no doubt, make inroads on the anthracite market. 

Should any one be alarmed about the coal supplies of Canada and the 
United States, it is only necessary to point out that an estimate made in 1910 
gave the reserves of coal of all kinds in the United States, with its 100,000,000 
people as being 4,231,352,000,000 tons, while Canada, with its population of 
8,000,000, has 1,360,535,000,000 tons. The geographical distribution of the 
supplies in Canada and the United States is interestingly shown by diagram 
in the appendices. The output of the United States mines for 1918 was 
585,560,522 tons while that of Canada was approximately 15,000,000 tons. 
Great Britain, that hive of industry for generations, is credited with 208,922,- 
000,000 tons reserves, small in comparison to Canada’s supply. 

The fact that the anthracite output in the United States is largely controlled 
by a few powerful companies has from time to time caused more or less uneasi- 
ness in that country, as well as in Canada. The Government has on different 
occasions appointed committees to investigate the operations of these companies, 
and inquired into their methods of mining and their manner of conducting 
their business generally. But as far as the Fuel Controller is aware, nothing 
has ever developed in these investigations, which would indicate any desire on 
the part of the United States Administration to prohibit the exportation of 
anthracite. During the crisis just past, Canada was treated almost, if not 
absolutely, as an integral part of the union. Of course, it is within the realm 
of possibility that at some future date the United States might desire to retain 
their whole supplies of anthracite for the use of their own people. In such an 
eventuality, Canada would no doubt be given several years notice within which 
to arrange for replacing such supplies as are then being imported. 


(B) BITUMINOUS. 
ae acon From the foregoing it will have been seen, that while there is 
Mitiininous’” sufficient anthracite to last approximately one hundred years, 
| the supplies of bituminous are practically inexhaustible. In 
addition there is this added advantage to the bituminous user, that the supplies 
of this class of fuel are not controlled by any one group of large companies, and 
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are so vast that even at this date lands underlain with coal may be purchased 
at reasonable figures. 

The States of the adjoining republic upon which a large portion of Central 
Canada—Ontario and Quebec—has depended in the past for industrial coal 
are Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio. Owing to various geological factors, 
the quality of coal varies in the different states and mining districts, and to 
some extent, in the different mines in the same district. Each of these states 
have noted coal. seams, such as the Pittsburg seam in Pennsylvania, the Poca- 
hontas and Kanawha in West Virginia and the so-called ‘‘Hocking”’ of Ohio. 
In addition to the numerous seams, of which there are 102 in the State of West 
Virginia alone, the issue is somewhat further confused by the use of trade names. 
As in any other business integrity counts for much, and it is a very desirable 
policy for all users of bituminous coal to form a-connection with some reliable 
concern whose position is a satisfactory guarantee that they will not misrepresent 
their product; and, what is more important still, will take care of their customers’ 
requirements throughout periods of stringency. 

In forming this connection several important principles should be kept in 
view. The requirements of the individual power or heating plant should be 
studied, and it should be known in advance which size and grade of coal at a 
given price produce the best results under its peculiar operating conditions. 
The coal should come from the nearest available field, in order to take advan- 
tage of any possible favourable freight differentials. 

Canadian consumers, being some distance from the source of 
When to Buy supply, should study closely the market conditions and make 

a practice of buying at slack seasons. Summer is the ideal 
time to move coal, and is the only time it can be moved by water. In the early 
spring, before the lake season is in full swing, “and while the market is more or 
less unsettled because of labour uncertainties, the slackest period at the mines 
occurs. Many buyers consider it a wise policy to buy their coal at this time 
even at a sacrifice, rather than to wait for summer in the expectation of lower 
prices, on the theory that it is worth something to know that their coal is in the 
stock-pile, and that whatever happens later on, either in the form of labour 
disturbances or bad weather, their source of power or heat will not be inter- 
rupted. The foregoing suggestions are only in line with sound business practice 
and they, might be considered superfluous; however, the Fuel Controller has — 
seen enough to consider he is warranted in drawing attention to these important 
features in the selection and purchasing of fuel. 


Ill. “SOURCES OF SUPPLY—DOMESTIEC. 
(a) NaruraL RESOURCES. 


(1) COAL. 


Nees The fuel resources of a country or of its mining areas are limited | 
Provinces not only by the actual tonnage underground, but also by its 

availability, particularly with reference to the cost of mining 
and marketing the tonnage recoyerable. In the past, the Maritime Provinces 
have led the country in the matter of output, the bulk of the tonnage coming 
from Nova Scotia. Mining operations in New Brunswick were, until very 
recently, practically negligible. In looking upon this area as a source of supply 
for future requirements certain limitations are at once apparent. In Nova 
Scotia the known available land areas capable of development on any extended 
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scale cannot be regarded as extensive. The province at the present time, is 
very largely dependent on her submarine areas to maintain her annual output 
figure. Mining operations conducted below the floor of the ocean can, of course, 
only mean added costs, and as the workings are carried further out under the 
' water, these costs will increase, there being among other factors, the necessity 
of wor ‘king from the land side of the area, with the consequent one-sided develop- 
ment and increasing underground haulage, which means as well more road 
mileage to maintain. Another feature is that the presence of gas in many 
instances makes it impossible to use electrically driven labour-saving machinery. 


The demand for coal for industrial purposes in the Maritime Provinces is 
still light. With the exception of the steel companies the principal consumer 
has been the Intercolonial Railway—a road that cannot be credited with having 
at any time been prosperous. It is a fairly correct statement to make, that 
prosperity in the mining industry cannot be expected so long as the main con- 
sumers of their product are none too successful. About one-third of the tonnage 
lifted from Cape Breton mines has, in recent pre-war times, been sent up the 
St. Lawrence river, largely for the Montreal and tributary markets. In the 
winter, however, these markets have very largely been cut off by ice, 
necessitating added costs in connection with storage facilities until markets 
again become available. 

It is doubtful if the Rane mentioned will be in any way 
Pe iti greatly lessened as time goes on. If, therefore, coal from 
the Maritime Provinces is to hold its own in the markets in which 
it has heretofore figured, mining. operations must of necessity be held down 
firmly to a competitive basis. It is not sufficient merely to mine coal. It must 
also be mined at a figure that will give a reasonable return on capital invested, 
and at the same time a reserve must be built up that will refund the investment 
during the life of the mine, for coal is a crop that is harvested once for all. In 
addition to the coal that has in normal times been reaching St. Lawrence River 
points, considerable tonnages have been going to the New England States, and as 
in the past the Nova Scotia product will doubtless continue to meet, in these 
markets, very formidable competition. 

The Pennsylvania mines are operated under extremely favourable con- 
ditions, so far as cost is concerned, and the fact that boats and cars carrying 
grain and iron ore southeastward would return empty, if coal were not available 
for shipment, enables transportation companies to quote abnormally low rates 
‘on coal moving north and west. In consequence, large tonnages go to points 
_along the Great Lakes, which contributes to an all-year-round market for the 
product of United States operators. In the summer their tonnage goes to the 
northwest and across the lakes by water, and in winter the nearby industrial 
areas in the United States and Canada absorb their output by rail. Their 
organizations are thus kept intact and their ‘“‘overhead”’ spread_over the entire 
twelve months. In these facts lie another reason for the necessity of the most 
rigid supervision of maritime mining operations: for the purpose of reducing 
costs. 


On the other hand, certain advantages possessed by the maritime coal areas 
should be noted. Outside of the small deposit of Rhode Island anthracite, which 
is too hard for present commercial utilization, our maritime deposits stand alone . 
on the entire length of the Atlantic seaboard of this continent. With Pictou 
county as a centre, a circle with 800 miles of a radius could be drawn without 
touching any other mining areas, and in Canada no coal of a similar class is to be 
found short of the coal fields in the Rocky Mountain district in Alberta, fully 
2,500 miles distant. No outstanding economic obstacles are now evident which 
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would offer insurmountable difficulties to a much increased industrial develop- 
ment in the territory adjacent to the maritime coal fields. 

By comparison with Alberta, the mineable tonnage in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces is small. Taking, however, the maximum annual output in pre-war days, 
namely, about 8,000,000 tons, and allowing 50 per cent for waste and supplies left 
in the ground, making 16,000, 000 tons, it would appear as if the supplies would hold 
out for another 700 years. Of course, the coal-mining industry in the Maritime 
Provinces unquestionably will go far beyond an annual output of 8,000,000 tons. 
Much, however, will depend upon cost of production and capacity to compete 
with other coals in markets outside of those provinces. ‘The coal-mining industry 
in that part of Canada cannot be said to be in a satisfactory condition. ‘That is 
also true, but to a much less extent, of many of the districts in the United States. 
Money has been lost in mining, which is not uncommon. Companies struggling 
to continue in operation, have sold their product without sufficient profit. That 
of course means but one thing—a running-down in equipment. Nothing would 
do more to bring certain struggling coal companies up to a fair standard of 
efficiency than for the railway companies to give contracts for their coal supplies 
for a term of years, at cost, plus a fair percentage of profit, provided the coal 
companies made the necessary expenditure to equip and maintain properties 
with all appliances to enable production to be carried on at a minimum of cost. 

It is customary to say that there are no fuels other than vast peat 
Ontario areas between the Maritime Provinces and the western plains. 
_ While to all intents and purposes that is true, so far as available 
fuel is concerned, still, according to Dr. D. B. Dowling of the Geological Survey, 
there are beds of lignite in Northern Ontario, tributary to James Bay, but these 
under existing transportation conditions are of no commercial use or value. 
Canada’s greatest supply of fuel is in the middle west—Alberta, 
vane bbe at with certain lignite fields in Saskatchewan. ‘The mining of coal 
differs from most of our other industrial enterprises in at least 
two important characteristics. In the first place, the raw material is limited. 
A farmer may increase or renew the productivity of his farm by using a fertilizer. 
A secondary supply of lumber may ultimately be provided by reforestration of 
cut-over areas. But coal once extracted from the mine is gone forever and can 
only be replaced by some form of substitute. Consequently, the miner is under 
the necessity not only of providing for his operating expenses and his profit, but 
of arranging to regain the cost of his original initial investment, during the 
comparatively short life of his mine, probably an average of twenty-five years. 

In the second place the demand for coal is not constant, with the result that 
mining is subjected to sudden extremes of activity followed by periods of com- 
plete stagnation. In the main, the variations are coincident with the seasons. 
This condition is not confined to the mines of Alberta, or of Canada alone, but is 
prevalent in all coal mining districts.. It is even true, though to a less extent, of 
the Anthracite mines of Eastern Pennsylvania, but the disadvantage is less appar- 
ent because this coal will store more readily than any other. Not only are the costs 
indirectly increased by this irregular operation, but the class of labour cannot be 
maintained at a general high standard where the employment offered is of a 
spasmodic nature. The price of coal, therefore, depends in a large measure on 
ie question of whether the above conditions are present in a mild or aggravated 

orm. 

What the coal-consuming public does not appear to appreciate is that the 
closing of a coal mine is not as simple as putting a padlock on the door of a building 
—the interior condition of which will be pretty much the same when opened to 
use again in the future. The underground workings in a mine must be kept in 
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repair constantly, otherwise the roof will cave in both in the haulage ways and in 
the producing sections of the mine. It is well within the mark to say, that when 
mines are worked intermittently the cost may exceed by fully one dollar per ton, 


- the cost of production if operated continuously. 


Necessity for The future problem of the Western coal fields with their enor- 
Stabilizing mous reserves of easily accessible coal is not so much a case of 
the Industry production therefrom as it is of finding a market. With the 
present development the mines in Alberta and Saskatchewan are capable of 
taking care of a much increased demand with little or no addition to their 


equipment and plants. 
To increase their market the costs of production must be carefully studied, 


and the most modern methods employed for extracting and transferring the 


coalto market. It might as well be clearly understood at once that the fullest 
co-operation must exist between the consuming public and the operators. Too 
little heed has been paid in the past by the consumer to the difficulties of the 
operator and those engaged in the trade. The attitude of the consumer has been: 


““When we need coal, the trade must have it available.” With such a policy, 


intermittent operation of the mines is unavoidable and results in high-priced 
fuel. The people of the western provinces doubtless appreciate the importance 
of developing their own natural resources. To obtain the maximum results in 
that respect, much greater interest must be taken by them in the matter of 
purchasing, storing and using their own fuels. 

In order to encourage the buying of domestic coal in the spring 


Adjustment of p 
tN ind Rates 22d early summer—the slack season—the price no doubt 
to promote could be graduated on the same basis as has been done 
Early Buying d ] diti : : 

under normal conditions by the anthracite operators in Penn- 


sylvania, namely, by making a reduction of fifty cents per ton on April 1, followed 
by a monthly addition of 10 cents per ton to the price until by September 1 
the former price has been regained. Further, in order to take the strain off the 
railroads during their busiest season, namely, during the autumn and early 
winter, which is also the period of greatest demand for fuel, it might be possible 
to work out an arrangement with the railroads for a reduction in the freight 
rates during the summer, or at least a rearrangement of existing tariffs, so that 
there would be a further inducement for buying fuel in the spring and 
summer, and thereby assist in stabilizing the industry. For this is at once 
the season of greatest steam efficiency, lowest cost of operation, and least 


amount of freight traffic. 


The main difficulty in handling domestic supplies of lignites 
Storing Lignite in summer is their tendency to slack under exposure. It is 
believed that this can largely be overcome, in rural sections at 
least, by storing say eight or ten tons in pits adjoining the house. If promptly 
transferred from the railway cars to the consumer and covered in pits, it probably 
would be found.in November, when required, quite equal to the fresh mined 
product. At any rate, it is of sufficient importance for operators to demonstrate 
it by practical tests. The storage of lignite in pits for domestic purposes is 
only a temporary expedient. The time is approaching when briquetting will 
be adopted. : ie 
The production of coal in western Canada is far from being on a satisfactory 
basis—a fact that is true of the industry in other coal fields of the country as 
well. Canada is a land of great distances and a sparsely settled population. 
The question is one of market and transportation, and as has already been pointed 
out, the consuming public, especially~in the west, is making no effort to adjust 


its needs to those of the operators. However, these difficulties are only tempor- 
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ary. The possibilities of development in western Canada are so vast that there 
is a great future for its coal mining industry. 
This province possesses large areas of coal lands, the principal 
British Columbia developed districts at present being on Vancouver island, where 
some of the seams, as in Cape Breton, extend out under the 
sea. As elsewhere, costs of production mounted upwards during the period of 
the war, In some mines to quite high figures indeed. 

The domestic market in British Columbia is naturally light. To what 
extent foreign markets can be enlarged for the product is difficult to forecast. 
It will depend largely on the ability of the Canadian operators to compete with 
coal reaching United States Pacific Coast ports from the interior of that country 


(yr RAG. 
Industry During the more strenuous coal shortage of the past two years, 
undeveloped. time and again the Fuel Controller was asked what his organi- 


zation was doing in the way of facilitating the production of 
peat. The peat industry had not reached a commercial basis; consequently it 
was no time to look for any relief from the country’s undeveloped peat areas. 
What the possibilities for successful production of peat in Canada are, has 
yet to be determined. 

The fact that the requirements of the ‘‘acute fuel area’’ of Canada have 
in the past been supplied mainly from outside sources, naturally leads to inquiry 
as to what extent their own resources could be made available for fuel needs. 
Since Europe uses about 20,000,000 tons of peat annually;the question arises 
whether Canada could not utilize as fuel the extensive peat deposits known to 
exist, expecially in Central Canada, where coal deposits are unknown. Com- 
paratively little progress has been made in this direction up to the present time. 
No peat was produced in Canada in 1917, and 300 tons only in 1916, while the 
maximum production in pre-war years was 2,600 tons in 1913. 

There are 37,000 square niles of good peat bogs in Canada, 
Rap cheatnn as determined by the Mines Branch, Department of Mines. 

Where a territory has coal resources of its own, it is obvious 
that those resources will be used in preference to peat. Each of the Maritime 
provinces has peat bogs, and they are found also in the provinces west of Mani- 
toba, but as these territories have their own coal deposits, the manufacture of 
peat fuel therein on any reasonably large scale would prove economically a 
failure. The question therefore, narrows down to a consideration of the re- 
sources of the central provinces. 

These provinces are generously supplied with peat bogs, having in all about 
12,000 square miles. It will at once be apparent, however, that the mere pres- 
ence of peat deposits, even in readily available localities, ‘does not necessarily 
render peat manufacturing a feasible venture. The governing factor is, of course, 
at what cost this fuel can be made, and how this cost compares with the equiv- — 
alent fuel value of coal or wood or any other class of fuel that would come into 
competition with it. 

A py There are two processes of treatment, namely, one involving 
Production natural agencies—the sun and wind for drying—the other in 

which the product is mechanically treated. It is understood 
the former is the only economical method to follow—at least in this country. 
As to the former, before the war a plant erected and operated at Alfred, Ontario, 
under Government auspices, afforded some demonstration of the possibilities, 
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and was followed by the erection of a plant with the object of manufacturiDg 
peat on a commercial scale. The outbreak of the war, however, interfered with 
these plans, and the project had to be abandoned for lack of capital. 

Those who have used machine made peat in their homes appear to be very 

well satisfied with it, and claim that it burns with a blue flame, yields an 
intense heat and leaves no soot. In open grates, as a substitute for cannel 
coal, it is admirable. ; 
Utilization of Peat Apart from its fuel value for domestic purposes, B. F. Haanel, 
Fuel for Industrial of the Mines Branch, is authority for the statement that “Peat 
EUEBOSES has and is being successfully utilized to-day for the production 
of power through the medium of the steam generator and steam engine, and 
the gas producer and gas engine, especially in the case of the latter with the 
by-product recovery gas producer.’’? Combined with artificial asphaltum com- 
posed of coal tar and limestone, it may be used for pavements, and it is said 
to form a solid and elastic road, the tendency to crack and break being counter- 
acted by the strong fibre of the peat. It may be used for building purposes 
in the same manner as, or as a substitute for, terra cotta and papier mache. 
For this, it 1s cut into blocks and subjected to hydraulic pressure to shape it. 
Then, if necessary, it may be treated with some material which will fit it to 
resist moisture. r 

The fact still remains that the economic production of peat in Canada has 
not yet been successfully accomplished. It may be found impracticable for 
some years yet to place peat on the market in competition with coal, Quite 
recently the whole question has been placed in the hands of a board of investiga- 
tion, known as the Peat Committee. On this committee there are four members, 
two of whom are appointed by the Dominion Government, and the other two by 
the Ontario Government. R.A. Ross, of Montreal, and B. F. Haanel, of Ottawa, 
are the appointees of the former, and A. A. Cole, ‘of Cobalt, and RC. Harris, 
of Toronto, of the latter. These ‘gentlemen are at present engaged i in an investi- 
gation of the peat bogs of the Dominion, with a view to establishing their utility 
as a source of fuel. The time is ripe for a definite pronouncement on the 
subject, and it is expected that the Peat Committee will state their conclu- 
sions in the near future. 


(3) NATURAL GAS AND OIL. 


In the maritime area, New Brunswick is the only province 
which has so far produced either oil or gas in commercial quanti- 
ties, and would appear to be the only eastern province which 
holds any considerable latent possibilities for the prospector. No showings 
whatever have been found in Prince Edward Island, although geologists admit 
the possibility of the discovery of oil or gas at great depth in certain localities 
on the island where the geological structure is not unfavourable. The best 
opinion seems inclined to the belief that oil and gas are not present in the strata 
of Nova Scotia in commercial quantities. There are, however, deposits of oil 
shales in both New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, which have been the subject 
of study and experimentation for a number of years, and in the future may quite 
probably form the basis of an industry whereby oil may be recovered therefrom 
by mechanical means. At the present time there are no indications that either 
oil or gas will be discovered in sufficient quantities to modify to any extent the 
present demand for coal for domestic or industrial purposes. 

In the Gaspé peninsula of Quebec some drilling has taken place, and oil 
secured in what appeared to be commercial quantities, but these operations 
proved unsuccessful financially, and have been since abandoned. While opinions 
differ as to the possibilities of a further development of oil and gas fields in 
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Quebec, practical geologists are skeptical of future discoveries on a commercial 
scale. 

Ontario, of course, has been the leading province in the production of both 
gas and oil in Canada to date. Unfortunately, in the early days of the develop- 
ment of the industry in this province, the properties were badly managed, with 
as a result untold loss to the people of Canada. Gas from the Kingsville field in 
Essex county was piped to Detroit, and owing to the excessive demand the wells 
were soon overstrained, and the field was absolutely ruined by an inrush of salt 
water. The life of the field, which otherwise under proper treatment should 
have been-sufficient for the needs of the residents of Western Ontario for many . 
years, was then cut short. A similar case occurred shortly after, when gas from 
the Welland field was piped to Buffalo. This field was likewise overtaxed, 
with the same result. Since then the Government has taken action to limit 
the exportation of gas and otherwise restrict its distribution. During the 
winter of 1917-18, the people of Western Ontario, who had in the past depended 
mainly on gas for domestic fuel, were much agitated over the threatened failure 
of the gas production, and the Provincial Government took steps to further 
restrict the use of gas, limiting it to domestic users entirely. 

Of the western provinces, Alberta has taken the lead in prospecting and 
developing her oil and gas resources. While traces have been found both in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, they have not been in commercial quantities, 
and the opinion seems to prevail that the geological structure does Bot warrant 
much being accomplished from further exploration work. 

While public sentiment is against the granting of large concessions to 
capital, nevertheless it is desirable to transfer hidden underground wealth to 
the surface and have the same put to beneficial use, incidentally yielding revenue 
to the country by way of taxation. It is Just possible that greater incentive 
would be given to find such wealth if important concessions were available for 
those financially capable of carrying on drilling and other explorations at con- 
siderable expense. The public interest might be protected by providing that 
the profits from the venture over and above some fixed percentage, should be 
invested in the establishment of permanent industry in the country. 


(4) woop. 
puerto There is probably no other one subject which has during the 
Suigiplicg. life of the Fuel Administration monopolized more attention 


from the general public than that of the various aspects of the 
wood reserves of this country. The popular imagination was impressed with the 
fact that in the northern parts of Canada are immense areas of standing timber 
waiting to be cut. What was generally forgotten, however, was that the trans- 
portation and labour factors are quite as important to the accumulation of wood - 
supplies as they are in the mining and distribution of coal. 

In the crisis of our fuel problem through which we passed, it seemed Aetna 
for our neighbours to the south, upon whom we depend for a considerable 
portion of our coal, to understand why Canada could not take care of her needs 
from her vast supplies of wood. Two principal reasons existed. First, Canada 
in the main has long since abandonéd wood consuming heating equipment; 
secondly, a still more potent reason was the fact that Canada mobilized 
practically all her available wood choppers and sent them to Europe in con- 
nection with the forestry work there. An estimate of the services rendered 
by that force prepared by the Commission of Conservation indicates a “saving 
of ocean tonnage equivalent to feeding fifteen million people.” 

Wood supplies could and should be used in Canada.as winter is approaching, 
and again in the early spring season. The question of unemployment is more 
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or less serious in every country. For instance in Canada, the farmer requires 
additional help for a few months in the summer. The larger cities provide 


-employment for large numbers during the same season, but what becomes of 


‘ 


them all in the winter? Our wood problem is largely a question of mobilizing 
such labour. It means the co-operation of the municipality and its provincial 
Government, in those provinces, with large supplies of timber. By some such 
arrangement wood could be cut, cured and made available for use, as pointed 
out, at both ends of the winter. The whole plan should be part of a systematic 
programme of a reforestration scheme in the older sections of Canada. The 
timber resources of Eastern Canada are rapidly being exhausted, and the time 
is now at hand for the people to take greater interest in renewing our forest 
wealth. It seems proper to suggest that we are far too indifferent about this 
matter; as a people we should be keenly alive to the work of our Commission 
on Conservation and the National Forestry Association, both of which bodies 
have been very active in this direction. 


(5) WATER POWERS AND ELECTRICAL ENERGY. 


In the — Canada is a country with wonderful possibilities in peice 
oA ii energy to be developed from her natural waterways. That she 


: has already taken advantage of part at least of these resources 
is shown by the fact that on January 1, 1918, 1,652,651 horse-power, which is 
89-6 per cent of all the power-producing capacity of the Central Stations in 
Canada, was developed from water-powers. 


Bancervation Great Britain has no large water-powers, but, appreciating the 


- Large Steam economic value of large central station power-generating plants, 


Power Stations ond the merits of electrically transmitting and distributing 
power, her ‘‘Coal Conservation Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee’’ has reported, under date of April 17, 1917, that some 60,000,000 tons 
of coal can be saved annually by shutting down the vast multitude of small 


steam-power plants throughout the country and generating power in a few 


efficient super-steam stations. 
lee In pursuance of the same policy of conservation, according to 
Electrification the reported utterance of Sir Eric Geddes, when discussing the 
Ministry of Ways and Communications Bill some days ago 
(March, 1919), Great Britain will promptly undertake to electrify her main 
line railways if the Bill becomes law. From one-half to two-thirds of the coal 
consumption of railway locomotives can be saved in England or elsewhere by 
the construction of large central steam power plants. But Canada can save 
the whole of the coal now consumed by railways in those provinces where water 
powers abound. In this latter connection it would be well, in the opinion of 
the Fuel Controller, for the managements of all the Canadian-railways to in- 
vestigate the possibility of electrifying the portions of their systems where 
traffic is densest, in Ontario and Quebec, for example, with the view of not 
only making the best use of existing tracks, but also with the view of conserving 
coal by taking advantage of the many water-powers within economic trans- 
mission distances of the districts in question. Such investigations and the 


- electrification of existing lines might easily result in the postponement for many 


years of further railway building in such territories. 
The steam railways are large users of coal, and as is welt illus- 
Conservation. trated in the case of the Montreal Tramways Company, re- 
ferred to hereafter, they can make tremendous coal savings if 
electrified and operated with power from waterfalls. The conservation of coal 
and labour; the release of railway equipment and facilities for other purposes; 
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the elimination of the fire hazard, to say nothing of the smoke nuisance now 
occasioned by steam locomotives; the increased capacity of existing trackage, 
yards, and shops; and the superior ability of the electric locomotive to main- 
tain higher schedules under adverse weather conditions, are some of the reasons 
for the urgent necessity of carefully considering the early electrification of busy 
sections of steam railways. As water-powers in abundance are located within 
practical transmission distances of all the large centres of population in Ontario 
and Quebec, the development of some of these powers is a matter which should © 
be studied jointly with the railway electrification problem. 
reggie Coal used for producing power alone is said to be a deoeaaines 
Plants use of coal, because in locomotives and small stationary steam 
plants, for example, only about 4 per cent on an average of the 
energy in the coal is converted into and becomes available for use in the form 
of power. In the largest and most modern steam power stations an efficiency 
of 20 per cent has been attained, and this is the reason why Great Britain is 
giving so much attention to the construction of super-steam plants to replace 
the multitude of inefficient boilers and engines throughout the country. 


When the energy of coal is turned into heat alone an efficiency of eighty 
per cent may be obtained, and this is why combined steam heating and power 
plants are so much more economical than steam plants used exclusively for 
power. But, that even those combination steam heating and power plants, 
with the limitations inherent in all small plants, cannot operate as economically 
as mammoth central stations, is shown in the following cases presented to the 
Publie Service Commission in New York in March, 1918:— 


COAL CONSUMPTION. (YEARLY), ISOLATED PLANTS AND CENTRAL STATIONS. 


. Bee Coal used at 
Plant coal consump- | Coal now used aie poe 
‘ tion, light, for Heat only. 8 Coal saved. 
power and heat. and power, 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Percentage 
WSs SONS) Oe ae ee Lie 6! 1;316 542 159 615 437 
B RY Res ET SE TA ety A one is ae Peas 2,907 40 
A Re lant ea, ie 38 
\  D Seii ei 7s Naresh deg ot 750 240 178 332 48 


Other reported .cases showed savings of 16 per cent, 19.8 per cent, 33 per cent’ 
45 per cent, 53 per cent, 59 per cent, and 67 per cent annually. It was only 
in a few cases where a ‘considerable amount of steam was needed for some 
manufacturing process or purpose besides power, that very large savings could 
not be effected by shutting down the isolated power plants, and purchasing 
light and power from a public service company. The Fuel Controller is of 
opinion that good reasons should be shown before any isolated steam power 
plant is now permitted to be built or even continued in use, in any part of 
Canada where water- -power is available. Power production by coal consump- 
tion under such conditions is a misuse of coal, which should not be tolerated. 
Electric heating, with energy from hydro-electric plants, is a 
Electric Heating problem which the public seems to like to discuss. But the 
Fuel Controller is of opinion that the substitution of electrical — 
energy for fuel in domestic heating cannot play an important part in solving 
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Canada’s fuel problems. There are three reasons for that conclusion: first, 
although the potential capacity of our water-powers is enormous, they are 
insdfficient to electrically heat our present homes—to say nothing of future 
growth, and at the same time to meet our light and power requirements; 
secondly, the tremendous cost of the power plant and of the power-transforming 
and transmitting equipment—all of which would of necessity be in use at the 
same time in cold weather, and none of which would be needed for heating in 
warm weather—puts electric heating beyond practical consideration; and, 
thirdly, because the proposal to use electrical energy for heating is based upon 
unsound scientific principles. When electrical energy is to be transmitted 
from one point to another, wires of ample dimensions are employed so that 
the resistance losses—analogous to friction losses in a water-piping system— 
shall be reduced to a minimum. Electrical energy is a high grade type of 
energy, which should not be wasted. But in the ordinary electric heater the 
heating element is in the form of resistance, and all the electrical energy in 
question is thus ‘“‘ degraded ”’ from a high type of energy to a low type. 

It requires about 25 horse-power of electrical energy to heat a well-built 
-eight-room house. Ottawa, with a population of about 100,000, had some 
25,000 buildings of all types. To electrically heat 20,000 houses, for example, 
each needing 25 horse-power, at the same time would entail a power plant 
and transmission installation of 500,000 horse-power; this is 25 per cent more 
power than the total capacity of the three large power companies at Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, and it is about five times-as much energy as is normally available 
from the whole of the Ottawa river at Ottawa and Hull. 

To obtain for one hour 25 horse-power in the form of mechanical energy 
from coal in a steam-power plant, requires in plants of 1,000 to 2,000 horse- 
power, the consumption of about 100 pounds of coal. But to obtain the equiv- 
alent of 25 horse-power for an hour from a coal-burning furnace, in the form of 
heat, only requires the consumption of less than 10 pounds of coal—even when 
50 per cent of the heat is lost ‘‘ up the chimney.’”’ Therefore, by making proper 
use of power from water falls, more than ten times as much coal can be saved 
by replacing steam engines by electric motors, as could be saved by replacing 
coal furnaces by electric heaters. 

If we had so much water-power, developed and undeveloped, that there 

was no economical use for it, now or prospectively, there might be some excuse 
for advocating electric heating. But when ten times as much coal can be 
saved at every point where electric motors replace steam driven machines, as 
could be saved by the same amount of energy used for electric heating, our 
conservation efforts should be centred on the electric power question—not on 
the electric heating question. 
. The connection of electric heaters to new power plants which have spare 
capacity, tends to create conditions most difficult of correction later on when 
the power becomes needed for more economical operations. In this respect it 
is analogous to the exportation of power in the early days when there was no 
demand for it in Canada. When the use of power—or the enjoyment of any 
privilege—is once established, the attempted revocation of that use or privilege 
may be attended by very difficult and complicated consequences. 

As an instance of what may be accomplished in the conservation of coal 
by using electricity to take the place of mechanical energy created from coal, 
it might be pointed out that in Montreal, at the-instigation of the Fuel Con- 
troller, some 43,350 tons of coal were saved during the twelve months ending 
March 31, 1919, as the result of an arrangement whereby the Montreal Tram- 
ways Company purchased power from the Montreal Light, Heat and Power 
Company as an auxiliary supply. Similar arrangements have been made with 
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twenty-seven other users of coal in the Montreal district, effecting an additional 
saving of over 1,200 tons yearly. In other parts of Quebec province over 25,000 
tons were similarly saved last year. | 
The municipal corporations of Montreal and of Winnipeg had opportunities 
to effect yearly coal savings of about 30,000 tons and 10,000 tons, respectively, 
by purchasing power on the one hand for pumping water at Montreal, and; by 
selling power in the other case to the street railway at Winnipeg; but as these 
municipalities did not take advantage of the situations arising out of the Fuel 
Controller’s appeals for conservation, those possible savings cannot now be 
recorded. 


(B) Economic FEATURES. 
(1) NATIONALLY OWNED COAL MINES. 


Sléuationaa In view of what is happening in England at the present time, 
Great Britain. some reference will doubtless be expected in this report to the 

subject of the State embarking in the coal mining business. It 
is one thing to have public ownership forced upon the country, as in the case 
of a considerable mileage of the existing Canadian national railways. It is 
quite another thing to go into the business of public ownership and operation, 
of our own free will, on the assumption that such a course is in the best interests 
of the nation. 

This seems to be the direction in which England is moving at the present 

time. It is an experiment, however, that will be watched with keenest interest 
by the other great coal-producing countries. The Fuel Controller supports the 
view that the country’s natural resources—the people’s property—should be 
administered in such a way as to be of benefit to all the people. It is a question 
of method. That is, as to whether the object in view can best be attained 
' through private initiative under government supervision, or through state enter- 
prise. There isin the country a large body of sentiment against the former 
method. Public control frequently has not been what it might have been, and 
_it is a reasonably safe statement to make that if governments cannot success- 
fully control, they cannot very well be expected to successfully operate a mer- 
chandising business. 
Public Enterprise It is not contended that government operation is not possible, 
and Public but it seems sound to look for success in the matter of adequate 
Backing. control before committing the country to the further step of 
management. It is not usual for any section of the proprietors of a commercial 
undertaking to assume that the management is not giving the very best service. 
As a rule they are almost unanimously behind the men in charge of their 
property. That is essential for successful management. Will anyone say, 
however, that such a feature will be true of government operation? Those in 
control of every business occasionally make mistakes. No one is infallible, 
but let the National Railway lose half an hour on any occasion, and the public 
will be far more critical of it than over a similar loss of time on the privately- 
owned road. 

In any event the Fuel Controller is of the opinion, that before going further 
government control should first be properly tried out, and especially is this 
desirable and, in fact, necessary, in view of the tremendous financial obliga- 
tions that now rest upon Canada, without taking on the very large additional 
burdens of acquiring the coal mines throughout the country. The coal mining 
industry in England has been very profitable. That, however, is not the situ- 
ation in Canada. The moment a struggling industry becomes over-capitalized 
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and is unable to pay dividends on its issued stock, the enterprise is embarrassed 
through difficulty of obtaining money for necessary capital expenditures. ‘That 
condition is not, of course, confined to over-capitalized projects, or to the 
mining industry alone, as the history of the earlier undertakings in every country 
contains evidence of many financial disasters. 

Submission of |! here are undisputed advantages in unification of management 
Cost Data or supervision, and the Fuel Controller is firmly of the opinion 
oo that all mines should be forced to submit in confidence to the 
Mining Departments of the Governments under which they operate, monthly 
cost sheets, showing on standard forms, units of costs, together with other 
necessary information. In that way the relatively high costs are exposed, and 
knowing them, the operator will naturally endeavour to bring them down to 
where they should be. On the other hand, if the operator is taking excessive 
profits, they will at once be evident from such cost sheets. Through informa- 
tion of that character being available, it should be possible to give mining 
labour, as well as the consumer of coal, all necessary protection. 


(2) LABOUR. 


Society is an organism, the development of which is governed 
A New Era. by natural laws as is the growth of man himself. And while 
> it is true that the progress of a nation may often seem imper- 
ceptible, or on occasions even appear to be a retrograde movement, yet, never- 
theless, having in mind the broad trend of events, we are unquestionably 
moving forward to better things all the time. Asa part of the growing process 
many forces are constantly striving to move upwards, in a constant succession 
of action and reaction. Periods of prosperity, with business expansion, and 
rising prices, are followed by considerable intervals of depression, with falling 
prices and deflation of business. In normal times we have the employer and 
employee representing two fairly equal forces. In the lean year periods the 
policy of the employer, in the main, has-been to force the employee back from 
some of the ground he has been occupying. To some extent this may have 
been necessary to retain markets. But the danger lies in being too aggressive 
in the pushing. Then the prosperous years come around, and the employee 
takes a corresponding advantage of his strength, and in the struggle, the move- 
ment of the pendulum from the one side to the other, strikes and lockouts have 
occurred. Faults have existed on both sides. It could not have been otherwise 
with the methods which in the past have largely prevailed between the two 
classes. 
As an aftermath of the great war, humanity now has an entirely new 


outlook. The standard of living must be kept*moving upwards. Questions 


relating to such substantial matters as the rates of pay, or the hours of work, 
are being superseded by those of psychological nature, more or less concerned 
with the promotion of the idea of an industrial democracy. Hereafter it will 
not be enough to be governed in the fixing of wages by the absolute need of 
the individual seeking employment; nor, on the other hand, will it be sufficient 
for labour to put in, indifferently, the requisite number of hours weekly, concerned | 
mainly in the arrival of pay day. If the labourer is worthy of his hire, he is 
also worthy of a share in the success of his employer. On the other hand, it 
is the function of the labour organization to see that their members are worthy, 
to see that efficient service is rendered. If they should failin that respect, the 


~ pendulum in a very few years will be swinging as of yore. While the war has 


done much for democracy, it has not purged humanity of selfishness, and we 
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still have a very long way to travel upward before the policeman can be removed 
from our streets. Meanwhile, he is not kept there to watch any particular 
section of society. 

An interesting graph is given in the appendices entitled ‘‘ American Com- 
modity Prices from 1860.” This has not appeared officially, but doubtless it is 
quite correct. The object in presenting it in this report is to show what happened 
to prices in the United States during the Civil War and a short period thereafter. 
A graph of prices that prevailed in France during the same period would show 
much less extreme fluctuations; while during the Franco-Prussian war the situa- 
tion in the matter of commodity prices in the two countries would be reversed, 
because the crisis in each case was more or less localized. The entire world has 
been, and will continue to be influenced by. the great war, Just as the United 
States was affected by its Civil War. Therefore while every effort must be 
put forth to stabilize prices, extreme fluctuations must occur, as the outcome of 
the recent voleanic eruption in world affairs. Apart from such catastrophies, 
fluctuations in a modified way will take place as long as mother earth continues 
her fickleness in the matter of food production. The foregoing facts are stated 
in view of the many theories that are floating about as to how the affairs of the 
world ‘“‘must be carried on” from this time forward. 


, Fortunately Canada has reason to have the fullest confidence in the sanity | 
of its labour leaders. They are ‘from Missouri’’ and will want to satisfy 
themselves that their brethern are getting a fair share of the profits of their 
toil, and employers of labour who fail to accept that condition will wake up to 
the fact some day. In respect to the coal mining industry in Canada, for 
reasons referred to, it has on the whole been far from profitable. The operators 
have many difficulties yet to overcome. From the Fuel Controller’s experience 
with the miners, he is confident they will always be prepared to take their share 
of any burden, provided the facts are made absolutely clear to them 1 in a round- 
table conference, with all the cards on the boards. 

In the reconstruction period which now faces us, one of the most compli- 
cated problems is the trend which the cost of living and the rate of wages will 
take, and their relationship to each other. While in several quarters the labour 
party has already stated its firm intention to contest a reduction in wages, the 
employers feel that in order to sell their products in competition with those of 
other countries, especially those of Europe, their costs of production, including 
the wages of the employees, must come down subject to the opinion previously 
stated respecting the upward movement of the standard of living. It is the 
Fuel Controller’s opinion that wages must follow, not precede the cost of living 
downwards, and to that end all concerned should be shaping their policies. 
Here again there is need for the facts to be placed openly on the table. Few men 
are really unreasonable. It is the camouflaging of the facts that has made many 
unduly suspicious. The Fuel Controller believes that the Government should 
have available—and probably they are available—skilled technical men, to 
quickly determine whether the cost of living has gone upwards or downwards 
in any community, thereby justifying an upward or downward movement in 
wages. 

Additional questions relating to labour of a more or less perplexing nature 
“are peculiar to mining and to those other industries whose labourers are 
recruited from the newly arrived immigrants from foreign lands. Here we 
have the problem of making a useful citizen, often against his will, of a stranger 
in a strange land, in many cases with deep racial, national, and religious pre- 
judices, and with warped, unhealthy ideas of government and the structure of 
society generally. Unless such a man is rapidly converted into a pod self- 
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respecting citizen, to become an asset to the country, and a credit to himself, 
he will prove a mischievous if not a dangerous element in society. Consequently, 
they, too, should be surrounded with comfortable living and safe working 
conditions. 


IV. DISTRIBUTION. 


(A.) TRANSPORTATION. 


Since the transportation of coal is a relatively large factor in its ultimate 
cost to the consumer, the future trend of freight rates and railroad policies 
generally will have an important influence on the cost of fuel. With respect 
to the former, due to increased wages, high cost of materials, and properties 
more or less run down during the strenuous war period, there appear at present 
to be no factors tending to an early reduction. While the bringing about of 
lower rates will depend, to a large extent, on the general financial conditions 
prevailing in the future, yet a sound public policy with respect to the railroads, 
pouune in a maximum of efficiency, may assist in decreasing transportation 
charges. 

In the United States, one of the most interesting and apparently most 
popular plans now before the American people, as a solution of present diffi- 
culties, is to divide the country into eight grand operating regions, each with 
two complete transportation systems. All of the railroads operating within a 
region would, under the proposed scheme, be linked up with one or the other of 
the two systems. Terminal facilities and other equipment would be allotted 
in the same manner. The project includes a financial reorganization whereby 
an issue of uniform stock and bonds, equal in the aggregate to the present 
outstanding obligations of the independent lines, will be substituted. The 
management and operation of the properties under this plan would be placed 
in the hands of a board chosen jointly by the shareholders and the Government. 
In this way it is hoped that the beneficial features of competition under private 
enterprise would be combined with the stabilizing influence of Government 

control, to ensure better service to the public. 

With reference to the importation of coal by rail, one of our chief difficulties 
centres about the Niagara gateway. The situation in short is that, during the 
winter season especially, the Canadian railroads at this point are unable to 
accept freight in the quantity and at the rate at which it is delivered by the 
American roads. At the present time, in ordinary winter weather, the Canadian 
roads are not in a position to handle much over one hundred cars per day over 
this frontier. This is a serious matter especially to southwestern Ontario. 
which in view of the comparatively short haul from the Pennsylvania mines 
has depended in the past on all-rail coal rather than on the development of 
water facilities on lakes Erie and Ontario. 

Approximately 42 per cent of all the coal imported into Canada is brought 
in by water routes, 46 per cent all rail, and 12 per cent by ferry—two points 
of entry on lake Ontario and four on lake Erie. In normal times water rates 
are much below railroad tariffs, the differential in favour of the former increasing 
in direct proportion to the length of the water haul. This is well illustrated by 
reference to the accompanying table, which indicates that the number of 
discharging plants increases with the distance from the mines. 
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In the Maritime Provinces, much difficulty during the past two years has 
been experienced in securing anthracite by water from New York. In normal 
times the equipment of their ports is sufficient to handle the cargoes of small 
sailing vessels and barges; but in times of stress and emergency, when it might 
be desirable to handle boats of greater capacity, they are under present condi- 
tions unable to do so. As a matter of precaution against such periods it would 
seem advisable further to increase their dockage and unloading capacity. 

In Ontario such cities as Toronto, Hamilton, and even Ottawa should 
eventually take in more coal by water. This would necessitate the construc- 
tion of adequate unloading and storing facilities for which conditions would 
appear favourable. 


: (B.) TRADE AGENCIES AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTION. 


An interesting feature of the production of anthracite is that the shortage 
in supply occurs periodically, largely due to abnormally cold winters. Theo- 
retically there is a dividing line separating the anthracite-using territory from 
the southern part of the eastern portion of the United States, which does not 
need much fuel. That line is not fixed, but fluctuates northward and south- 
ward depending on the winter temperature. Some winters, as for example 
1917-18, this dividing line was driven to the extreme south. This condition 
probably occurs only once ‘in every fifteen years or so. In other words there 
is a large section of the country in the Central Atlantic States which draws 
a very moderate supply of anthracite from the mines in a temperate winter, 
but in the extremely cold winters, that occur periodically, their demand is very 
great indeed, resulting in the restriction of supplies to the more northerly 
territory, including Central Canada. te 

The distribution of coal does not differ materially from that of any other 
necessity of living. Inasmuch as it is bulky to handle, and also in view of the 
fact that its production is limited to definite restricted areas, it has always 
been distributed through regular trade channels, from producer to jobber and 
wholesaler, then to retailer, and ultimately to the consumer. In the case of 
some of the larger companies their product has been sold direct to the dealer 
through their own selling agents. In either case, the result is much the same 
as far as the consumer is concerned in view of the competition that exists within 
the trade. The average consumer, however, is interested mainly in the business 
of the retailer, with whom he has personal contact. 

The public has always been most critical of the integrity of the coal dealer. 
The “coal baron” is a very common expression. There has been no real justi- 
fication for looking upon the coal dealer with suspicion. The average coal 
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dealer is just as honest as the average man engaged in any other business. So 
far as the net profits are concerned, the Fuel Controller is of the opinion that 
those of the coal dealers in any community of Canada will be found to be con- 
siderably lower than the profits of practically any other line of business, when 
computed over a period of years. it is not here contended that his business is 
always conducted as efficiently as it might be; or even as efficiently as many 
other businesses are managed. But as long as the public continue to treat 
their fuel problem with the present indifference and refuse to co-operate with 
the dealer in solving the trouble, he is powerless to remedy the situation 
materially. 

The question has frequently been asked—‘‘why does it cost so much to 
deliver coal by the dealer?” It has been pointed out that coal may be delivered 
by the local drayman for a much smaller margin. The answer is that coal 
delivery in centres of population cannot be done by general carters; the country 
would freeze inside of a few days after winter sets in, if the public had to depend 
on cars of coal being shunted on side tracks in a railway yard, and their unloading 
left to local draymen. The dealer is compelled to have his yard and other 
facilities, including delivery equipment, and to maintain an office in order to 
provide fuel in the severe weather. The ‘Sankey Report’ presented to 
Parliament 20th March, 1919, shows that coal selling at the mines in Derbyshire 
for 23 shillings and 5 pence ($5.65) per ton, cost the consumer in London—about 
175 miles distant—44 shillings ($10.70) per ton, out of which the dealer received 
for handling, delivery and all other charges, including profit, 12 shillings and 6 
pence ($2.98) per ton. The amount received by dealers in Canadian centres for 
a similar service ranged from $2.50 to $2.85 per ton. In rare instances it 
exceeded the latter figure, when the coal called for additional screening. Very 
little coal is consumed in Canada within 200 miles of the source of supply. For 
instance Ottawa is about 475 miles from the Pennsylvania anthracite fields. 

The coal dealers’ business even in normal times is fitful; he has to be 
prepared no matter how changeable the weather may be, and no matter how 
indifferent the public may be about ordering coal at the proper time. As a 
result there is here a burden which the consumers have to carry. The attitude 
of the public towards the coal dealer in the past has been that he must produce 
the coal whenever the consumer wants it. That attitude is unreasonable and 
economically unsound. 

The key to the whole situation lies in the question of the proper time for 
the consumer to place his order for his winter’s supply of coal. The only 
individual who can safely wait until fall to do this is one who lives in a mining 
district, and even in his case he is taking chances of running short. It cannot 
be impressed upon the Canadian public too strongly that the coal supply to the 
consumers of this country is primarily a question of transportation. All winters 
cannot be depended upon to be as mild as the past one; any winter may be a 
severe one, with its consequent demoralization, for short periods, of railway 
operation. The coal dealer is unable to forecast the weather conditions of the 
coming winter; and even if he could, in most cases his physical or financial 
facilities for storing coal are not sufficient for the entire winter requirement of 
all of his customers. 

By ordering early the consumer not only assists the dealer in keeping down 
overhead,charges by furnishing steady employment for his delivery machinery 
during the summer, but in this way the mines may be kept in operation the 
year round. This is a very important aspect of the fuel supply problem which 
the public does not appear to understand. It has already been pointed out 
that the nearer the operator gets to a uniform demand for the product of his 
mine ean the year, the nearer he approaches the lowest possible cost 
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in production, So long as mines are forced to close down from time to time, 
through lack of orders, it means considerable added cost to each ton of. coal 
extracted, and it is useless to discuss mining costs under such conditions. It 
is well known that many of the less fortunate in this world’s goods are only 
able to purchase their fuel at the time they need it in the winter season. All 
the more reason why those who have the means, should get their supplies in 
during the summer, thereby enabling the dealer to properly look after the needs 
of the great number of small consumers, when the severe weather arrives. 

A certain proportion of the people, varying in numbers in different com- 
munities, are in favour of the coal business being handled by the municipality. - 
The stand they take is that since the municipality supplies water, why not 
the fuel? While this view may appear sound in theory, in actual practice, it 
is found, that there is a wide difference between the supply of water and fuel. 
With respect to the former the municipality under the guidance of technical 
experts, makes the necessary capital expenditure in the development of its water 
supply. It is not an annual commercial venture, like the purchasing of large 
supphes of fuel in a fluctuating market. While it is unsound to be changing 
the engineer of the pumping station from time to time, it has little bearing on 
the entire project. But with the city government changing continuously and 
possibly influencing or altering the control of the purchasing department, it 
would undoubtedly lead to losses. If, on the other hand, a municipal organi- 
zation could be managed on the same basis as a commercial business, with a 
fixed policy over a period of years, there would be justification for adopting 
municipal control of the fuel business in larger centres, because in that event 
the coal yards could be distributed throughout the community at strategic 
intervals, and all made subservient to a uniform policy. 

With an ample supply of coal in normal times, competition among existing 
companies assures the public of fairly adequate protection in the matter of prices, 
but with competition removed, it becomes another story. The production of 
Pennsylvania Anthracite is controlled by a few large and powerful corporations. 
The narrower the circle controlling any commodity becomes, the more aggressive 
is the controlling agency. This is but human nature. Therefore the Fuel 
Controller is of the opinion that it should be the function of some agency, on 
behalf of the public, to keep in touch with the activities of such corporations in 
the distribution of their supplies, not with the view of imposing hardships upon 
them, but to see that they take a proper interest in the distribution and sale of 
their product, down beyond the dealer to the ultimate consumer. 


4 


(Cc) COST ACCOUNTING. 


To have fully and properly controlled the fuel business during the war 
period, it would have been necessary to have had all dealers enter the period 
with a proper system of cost accounting, in which the cost of each unit would 
have been shown. Small distributors of coal, of course, could not be expected 
to do very much book-keeping. If, however, ‘the Cost of Living Branch of the 
Department of Labour had been in operation for some years with an ample staff 
of good examiners, and each coal company had been forced/n pre-war days to 
bring their cost accounting into line with a standardized system, it would then 
have been quite possible to quickly detect excessive charges. 

Experience, however, has led the Fuel Controller to the firm belief that the 
Cost of Living Branch should be enlarged, or some similar agency should be 
engaged in following very closely the activities, not only of coal but of various 
basic industries in the country. The aggressive business man is essential to the 
prosperity of a country but he can easily become too aggressive for the country’s 
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good. While the law of supply and demand largely regulates prices, still critical 
periods will recur from time to time, when the weaker industries will be forced 
to the wall and labour employed by them consequently suffer. Under such 
conditions the more successful industries, in the hands of the aggressive men, 
frequently will take “all the law allows,” and so far as the Fuel Controller’s 
observation goes, occasionally without very much regard even for those whom 
they employ. 

The tendency of such conditions is to centralize industry, whereas in the 
best interest of the country, as a whole, it should be distributed as far as prac- 
ticable throughout the country. Therefore, the conclusion is inevitable that a 
well-organized branch of the Government service, compiling on standard forms 
the costs of each unit in the more important industries of the country, would 
soon expose to the weaker industries any high elements of cost in their enter- 
prise, and knowing them, if unable to correct them, they should disappear from 
the country’s business organization. 


V. CONSUMPTION. 


. The public naturally is interested in a sufficiency of fuel at a 
General minimum of cost, especially with reference to the domestic 
4 heating phase of the situation. Canada possesses soft coals, 


peat and wood, while it is anticipated that there are vast fields of undeveloped 
gas and oil. The Fuel Controller, therefore, feels it his duty to refer briefly to 
these various natural resources. It is not to be understood that it is being done 


in any thorough technical manner. There are various technical agencies in 
the service of the Government of Canada engaged in studying these questions, 


far better qualified than the Fuel Controller to discuss them. 

Soft coal is the fuel which will in the future offer the greatest competition 
to-anthracite. There is, however, much to be accomplished in the methods of 
using it for domestic heating, and many angles from which the question of fuel 
conservation might be approached. Among the phases which, from the present 
trend of investigation and thought, seem to offer the greatest promise of practical 
development, there might be named the question of improved furnace design, 
so as to obtain the maximum combustion; the establishment of central heating 
plants; the construction of by-product ovens, entailing an extended use of gas 
and coke; the fuller utilization of especially prepared fuel such as pulverized 
coal; and the perfecting of briquetting processes, especially with referemce to 
our western lignites. So far as central heating and by-product gas and coke are 
concerned, the reference to these is to give some idea of the respective methods, 
thereby indicating to the public that either one or other or both, may yet prove 
to be the means through which our own coals can largely take care of our own 
fuel needs. In other words, it may be said that the science of heating is to-day 
receiving a great deal of attention and the early future will have much in store 
for us in the matter of greater efficiency from our own supplies. 


(A) CONSERVATION. 


The conservation of coal is but one phase of a wider programme 
of national and international conservation dictated by necessity, 
if the solvency of the world is to be maintained. With the close 
of the war the need for conservation has apparently subsided. In reality, 
however, it is even more imperative if not so seemingly insistent than before. 
Canada, in common with other countries, stands on the threshold of an era 
which, it is freely predicted, will be characterized by the keenest kind of com- 
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petition. Canadian manufacturers will find themselves faced with competitors 
who have learned to cut costs to the minimum, and the Canadian people as a _ 
whole also will be brought into open competition with European countries in 
which frugality and economy have been watchwords for generations. 

In the matter of coal, local markets will doubtless find themselves supplied — 
with plentiful tonnages from time to time. At the present writing in fact many 
consumers both industrial and domestic are being circularized by companies, 
- who are apparently in need of an outlet for their product. A closer study of 
underlying conditions, however, will serve to show that, in point of price at least, 
coal supplies are hardly likely to regain pre-war levels. Labour and transporta- 
tion costs are high, as are also those for the materials that go into the develop- 
ment and maintainance of mines. It is well known too that both in anthracite 
and bituminous fields the period of the cheap exploitation of thick, clean seams 
is past. Added to previous costs in mining, therefore, there will hereafter be 
those occasioned by the more limited conditions imposed, by thinner seams, 
together with the necessity for additional labour in mining and preparing 1 the 
product for market. 

In Canada also we have an additional reason for investigating and applying, 
in as detailed and far reaching a manner as possible, every available method of 
coal conservation, for while the coal resources of the Dominion are large, the 
great bulk of her ‘industrial activities lie within an “acute fuel area,’’ and are 
dependent upon importations from the United States. Any waste ‘of coal in 
this area is, therefore, a double waste in that not only has there been a failure 
in securing a maximum percentage of latent power from the coal itself, but the 
money paid for it—which runs into the millions annually—is sent out of the 
country. This is a matter of national importance.. From the standpoint of 
individual industry also, coal has come to be a relatively larger part of the cost 
of the manufactured product, and it also features more prominently than ever 
before in the family budget. In spite of the fact, therefore, that the call for 
coal is not as voluble as throughout the period of war it will nevertheless be seen 
that conservation is an issue at once national, industrial and domestic. 

: The work of fuel conservation in industrial establishments is 
vonservation— _ one of sustained attention to details. The factors that enter 
into an effective conservative programme, however, may be 
grouped under three general phrases. In the first place, there must be a scientific 
initial selection of the fuel with a view to the purpose and method of utilization. 
In the second place, the installation of mechanical equipment that will secure a 
high degree of combustion and a correspondingly high percentage of power 
utilization is requisite. Finally, the human factor must be considered. The 
fireman should be carefully selected and properly directed. It is not the intention 
here to definitely prescribe any classes of coal, types of apparatus or courses of 
instruction, but rather to emphasize the need- for keeping abreast with the 
progress that is being made at present in each of these lines. 

In the matter of selecting coals the percentages of carbon, volatile matter, 
sulphur, ash and moisture are variable factors whose relationships should be 
understood and analyzed, if purchases are to be made economically and 
efficiently. Allis not gold that glitters, nor is everything burnable that is black, 
and purchasers of coal for industrial purposes will do well to seek, through 
scientific analysis. for the highest ratio of heat units, and the lowest of sulphur 
and ash, consistent with the price paid. Coal conservation is not merely a 
matter of the price paid, but more essentially a matter of the percentage of 
utility secured. 

In power-house equipment complete combustion should, of course, be a 
primary objective, and not less important is the problem of securing the trans- 
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mission and application of the highest possible percentage of power recoverable. 


In attaining these objectives, attention to details is the secret of economical 
operation, and an adequate system of records together with a proper system of 
inspection of both equipment and operation willsbe found invaluable. The 
production of a kilowatt-hour has been brought down in reasonably efficient 
power plants from four or five pounds of coal to less than two pounds, but this 
result has only been secured through economic, efficient installations, as well as a 
continuous study of details and painstaking supervision of operating conditions. 

In the last analysis, the economies affected in an industrial establishment 
are in the hands of the individual employees. In the boiler room it is necessary 
for the fireman to see that the surface of the tubes are kept clean, that his 
boilers are guarded from drafts, that his steam pipes and valves are kept in 
repair, that “ash and clinkers are kept out of his grates or fire pit, that firing is 
steady rather than intermittent, and that the body of the fire is kept undisturbed 
as far as possible on the part of the individual. These are things that call for 
constant attention, and they are the things that go to make up boiler-house 
economy. What is true of firemen in our industrial establishments applies 
similarly to firemen in our public buildings, schools and domestic establish- 
ments, as well as to those on railway locomotives. Conservation, in other 
words, depends upon individual training and attention to details. Those who 
would save fuel must learn, therefore, not only why conservation is now as 
never before imperative, but also how it can best be effected. 

A é As national achievement is directly dependent on individual 

Domestic initiative, so is a country’s conservation dependent on the 

personal economies effected by its citizens. Canada with its 

heavy war burden and scattered population cannot at this time afford to dis- 

regard the homely virtues of frugality. Canadians must learn also not only 

why to economize, but how. Saving must not be a matter of sentiment only, 
but also of science. 

The brief study which the Fuel Control Organization has been able to give 
the matter of domestic fuel economy has but served to emphasize the need for 
& more extensive survey of the remedial measures necessary to secure for the 
country a more reasonable return on its annual outlay for domestic fuel. Present 
practice in the methods of attending to the firing of the individual furnace 
leaves much to be desired. Ignorance and indifference are the twin causes of 
the present unsatisfactory conditions existing, and it would seem that a con- 
siderable amount of educational work along these lines will have to be done to 
effect a betterment. 

- The scientific adjustment of draughts; damper control; the designing, 
construction and installation of furnaces and stoves; proper feeding and clean- 


ing, on all these and other factors depends the conservation or the waste of fuel. 


Canada, moreover, is at times faced with periods of exceptional climatic severity - 
and under present conditions her safety during such periods depends upon the 
successful shipment of adequate supplies of anthracite from a very limited field 
and across a highly congested transportation area to her consuming centres, 
Such a situation is not stragetically sound and indeed should not continue to 
be a standing risk. 

The adaptation of our domestic heating apparatus to the utilization of soft 
coal would not only serve to carry the country through any period of anthracite 
fuel famine, but the greater use made of bituminous coal during Spring and 


Autumn weeks, and in the more temperate periods of winter, would mean a 


great reduction in our national coal bill. Experiments have recently been 
conducted, which give promise of very satisfactory results, in the matter of 
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designing domestic furnaces for the utilization of our raw lignites available in 
the west. Similar investigations would no doubt yield satisfactory results with 
respect to burning of bituminous coal in the east. 

Then there is the matter of building specifications. Too little Habe atten- 
tion has been paid in the past to the matter of proper home construction especially 
with a view to adequate and yet economical ventilation. With the Government 
entering largely into a programme of housing, an opportunity seems at hand to 
standardize types of heating and ventilation equipment. Some study has 
been given to this subject in the matter of school and public buildings, but a 
great deal remains to be done in the application of what is known of this subject 
to domestic building, and also in the work of encouraging and co-ordinating - 
further research. 

If the public thoroughly understood what a depressing effect the lack of 
the proper degree of humidity in the atmosphere has upon the human body; 
if they were brought to realize how dangerous even a slight amount of carbon 
dioxide is in its effect on the lungs; if they would study the matter of ventila- 
tion and air circulation as it applies to each individual home, so that the temper- 
ature on the floor will not be too cool for comfort, while nearer the ceiling it 
will not be unhealthily hot; then not only would the general average health 
of the nation be improved, a desirable event in itself, but a very decided saving 
would be effected in each individual’s coal bill. 


(B) CENTRAL HEATING PLANTS. 


An inquiry has been made by officers of the Fuel Control organization, 
into the operation of central heating plants in various parts of the United States, 
with a view to ascertaining what progress has been made in this direction. 
There have been great advances made in general central-station services on this 
continent. They have developed from water and gas supply to telephone, 
electric light and power sérvices. In some cities, central heating is already an 
accomplished fact and it is a plan which has many attractions. 

It is estimated that 400,000 people in Canada have to spend some 
Convenience time daily through the winter months shovelling anthracite into 

the family furnace. Under the central heating system this 
individual labour would be replaced by the mechanical handling of coal in 
large tonnages. The individual householder is put to the expense or trouble 
of firing his own heating apparatus and of disposing of the ashes. This phase 
of the question is enormously significant and looms up very large in the estima- 
tion of the consumer. The community service is obviously more convenient 
and this feature is important in itself. 

Again, it is evident that in a central station well-designed and 
Efficiency properly operated, there are great possibilities in the way of 

physical efficiency in the use of coal. Investigation to date 
would seem to indicate, that the average efficiency of the Canadian house- 
heating equipment does not exceed 50 per cent. In other words, half of the 
heat value of the coal is lost ‘‘ up the chinmey ”’ in converting it into applied 
heat. On the other hand, a modern heating plant, in charge of an experienced 
stoker, should reach an efficiency of 70 per cent. We have here, apparently, 
an advantage of 20 per cent in favour of the central system. 

Against this there must be placed the inevitable loss involved 
Line Loss in the transmission of the heat to its ultimate destination, 

technically called the “line loss.” The extent of this loss is 
difficult to estimate, owing to the different conditions prevailing in connection 
with central heating projects. One important factor is necessarily the distance 
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of the average consumer from the central plant. Investigations by the United 
States Bureau of Mines indicate that the “line loss’”’ is between 4 and 12 per 
cent of the heat generated. 

Even with this deduction, there is still a clear advantage in favour of the 
central system. 
ort oral The central plant ensures regularity and uniformity in tempera- 
Considerations ture, as it would be fired day and night. It eliminates the 
individual cost of tending furnace, also the necessity of an individual furnace, 
and this would tend to reduce the cost of house-construction. 

The criticism may be made that while admitting that improved fuel effici- 
ency can be attained by this method, the central plant generally would be run 
for profit and that the saving would be largely or wholly absorbed in paying 
overhead and profits to the central organization. There are, however, other’ 
considerations which must be taken into account. 

eh « Anthracite coal is almost invariably the domestic fuel in the 
een Cost towns and cities of a large portion of Canada. Because o its 
cleanliness and convenience of firing, anthracite readily 

commands a much higher price than bituminous coal. This increased price is 


— quite out of proportion to the increased fuel value of the anthracite, which is 


inconsiderable and may be almost wholly ignored for practical purposes. The 
public pays the increased price for anthracite simply to escape the dirt and 
inconvenience incidental to using bituminous coal. 


-It is a peculiar fact, bearing on this phase of the question, that the greatest 
development of the central heating system in the United States is precisely in 
districts where coal is cheapest, such as in the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. One would have expected that the most promising-field 
for central heating would be in the districts where coal was dearest and where 


_ the economy effected consequently would be largest. 


Coming to a consideration of the relative cost of burning anthracite in the 


- individual equipment and that of burning bituminous coal in the central heating 
_ plant, we find that the average cost of anthracite coal was $2.89 a ton higher than 


bituminous coal. This figure has been reached by analyzing the customs 


' valuations at the mines of all classes of coal imported into Canada during a 


period of twenty years with the following result :— 


PRET OR POL AIEITEACIEE COAL. os 25 Cc oe es cd eh oe cha oe Ree eae aca eee $4 77a ton 
Average cost of bituminous coal, including steam sizes................0000005 1 88aton 
Sanne taal co Ot MOLE IM ANOUS a. elo nia, sont eaacdranktin ake cana, dan Geees ae eens $2 89a ton 


Cost of transportation to the ultimate destination must of course be added 


in both cases and would be approximately the same for either class of coal. 


Granting that the Fuel value is practically equal, it will thus be seen that 
a saving in cost of fuel amounting to practically 60 per cent may be effected 


where conditions permit of introducing the central heating plan. 


Nor is this the whole story. A central heating plant would 


_ Economy in necessarily be located on a spur track connected with railway 


Handlin snes : ; f 
= facilities and would purchase its coal in car-load lots, unloading 


directly from the car into the boiler-house. Only a trifling expense would be 


involved in handling. The individual consumer, on the other hand, uses 
anthracite coal purchased by retail and delivered in his basement. 

Careful investigation has been made by our statistical branch into coal 
"handling all over Canada, and it was found that throughout 1918 the average 
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cost of handling anthracite in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec approx- 
imated $2.25 per net ton, to which add the excess of cost of anthracite f.o.b. 
station over bituminous, say $2.75, making a total estimated saving of $5 per 
ton. From this would have to be subtracted the cost of handling bituminous 
coal into a central heating plant, say $1 per ton. These figures are given more 
to draw attention to the possibilities of saving through central plants and the | 
necessity of that system receiving serious consideration by our Canadian 
municipalities and Provincial Governments. 

There would appear to be a particularly favourable field for central heating 
in the smaller communities in Western Canada, and also in the eastern part 
of the country where power is generated in steam plants. Most of the central: 
heating systems in the United States are being operated under such aos 
the exhaust steam: being employed for heating purposes. 


Where the heating load is large enough to entirely submerge 

aN Plants the power load, there will be no peaks in the boiler room through 

, variations in the latter. When the engines are exhausting their 

maximum into the heating system, the regulating valves will automatically cut 

the supply of live steam to the required amount; when the power load is a 
minimum, they will open and supply live steam to meet the requirements. 


During the winter season the electrical energy generated is regarded as a 
by-product, and during the summer season all the fuel is chargeable against 
the electric service. Compound condensing engines are used when no heating 
is required. 

The same boiler capacity that will produce electrical energy for lighting 
three to four blocks in cities of medium size will supply exhaust steam in suffi- 
cient quantity to heat at least one block. This enables the system to take on 
a suitable heating load within easy distance of the generating plant, without 
increasing the boiler capacity. This is, of course, the most economical arrange-. 
ment from the point of view of operating cost. The steam, after it has passed 
the-engines, will do nearly as much heating as it would before, and the power 
generated may vary from zero to maximum with only a very small increase in 
fuel requirements. 


According to a survey made by the Dominion Water Power Branch, there is 
generated in Canada, in connection with central electric light and power plants 
operated by steam, a total of 192,110 horse-power. Such being the case, it 
would appear that there should be a fairly favourable field for utilizing exhaust 
steam for central heating purposes. Municipalities and utility corporations 
might advantageously give attention to this matter in the oa interest of | 
fuel conservation. 


To convey an idea of the extent to which central heating plants — 
are being operated in the United States, it might be mentioned 
that in the State of Illinois alone there are 45 such plants oper- 
ated by private enterprise, in addition to those owned by the various munici- 
palities. Rates in the case of the former are under the absolute control of the 
State Public Utilities Commission. Large plants are also in operation in the 
western cities of Spokane and Seattle. 
In Canada a start has been made in the city of Brandon, Manitoba, where — 
a central heating plant is operated by a utilities company ; and in Toronto 1 
some apartment houses are similarly heated. S 


s 


United States 
Developments 
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Improvement in the efficiency of the application of heat is a 

Summary matter to which heating engineers have devoted considerable 

. attention, and some of the results obtained are indicated in the 

foregoing data. The greater efficiency and convenience of the central heating 

system have been demonstrated, and also the saving in the cost of fuel and the 
economy in handling coal. 


The fact, however, must be admitted that difficulties exist in respect to 

AB use of this method of heating. Much depends upon the density of popula- 

tion in a community and the distances to be overcome. The science of heating 

_ is at the present time in a condition of flux, and if has seemed timely to indicate 

the trend of activities by experts who are working on this subject. One cannot 

but be impressed with the tremendous saving which could be attained by the 

mechanical distribution of coal in large tonnages as compared to the individual 

labour of handling it in small lots, and it would appear that science is gradually 
working towards a solution in that direction. 


~ 


(Cc) BY-PRODUCT PLANTS. 


: The present-day tendency is distinctly away from the use of raw coal for 
_ heating and- power purposes. The most extensive and promising field in this 
line is apparently that of manufacturing the raw coal into coke and various 
other by-products, by the use of the modern by-product oven. This matter 
is of such importance that a report was obtained thereon from Warren 8. 
 Blauvelt, of Detroit, a leading authority on the subject in the United States. 
_ Through the courtesy of the Dominion Steel Company, the services of F. E. 
Lucas, of Sydney, N.S., were made available for the Fuel Control organization 
for a short period. Mr. Lucas likewise stands very high in his profession, and 
his report goes into the subject in considerable detail. Both of these reports 
- appear in the appendices and are worthy of the most careful consideration. It 
_ will be observed that Mr. Blauvelt advances the unique suggestion that gas 
distribution systems should be regarded in the same light as highways—to be 
~ eontrolled by the municipality. His views seem to be that the municipality 
-~-should not engage in manufacturing or merchandizing, but should provide the 
necessary highways whereby both are made possible. 


\ 


(D) PULVERIZED COAL. 


In the conservation of fuel any process that ensures @ more complete 
utilization of the mined coal is worthy of close consideration. The method of 
using coal in pulverized form comes within this category, for by its use low grade 
coals, hitherto considered too poor to burn, may not only be burned, but burned 
with satisfactory steam producing results. "This becomes possible mainly through 
the fact that the fireman is able to maintain at will any desired length of flame 
and any amount or type of combustion necessary with the particular design of 
furnace. 
~The combustion of powdered fuel is in reality a reaction between solid 
fuel and oxygen. The velocity and completeness of this reaction depends on: 


(1) The surface exposed by the solid. Whereas a cube of coal one inch 
thick has a surface exposure of only six square inches, by grinding 
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this is increased to approximately 1,800 square inches, or, in other 
words, the surface exposure has increased 300 times, thereby in- 
creasing the combustion three hundred fold. : 


(2) ‘The pressure of reacting gas. By maintaining proper velocity of 
air current, fuel is carried into the furnace in suspension, and 
there burned completely, rapidly, and efficiently. 


(3) The intimacy of the mixture of solid and oxygen. In the case of 
powdering, the fuel is so fine that it is possible for each small 
particle to be surrounded by the proper amount of air, hence an 
intimate mixture. 


The greatest problem which the fuel engineers have had to solve was that 
of mixing the powdered coal with the correct amount of air, which, of course, 
had to be done by mechanical means. Improvements are constantly being 
made in this direction. | 
The use of pulverized coal is becoming more and more extended 
in the United States, and to some extent in Canada. The 
pioneer work in connection with pulverized coal was in the 
Portland Cement plants, which led to increased recognition, and was the 
means of bringing the pulverizing machines up to their present high state of 
development. In these operations, not only is the coal pulverized, but the 
raw material also, such as limestone shale or cement rock; as well as clinker 
produced by the kilns. In the manufacture of steel, 2,000,000 tons of pulverized 
coal are being used annually for all kinds of furnaces, e.g., open hearth, heating, 
puddling, soaking pits, continuous heating, reheating, annealing, forging 
furnaces, ete. | 

The copper industry also has claimed the uge of pulverized fuel, the figures 
showing an annual tonnage consumed of from one to two million. Worthy of 
note is its application to rotary kiln for the disulphuring and roasting of various 
grades of ore and also nodulizing flue dust so as to make available certain pro- 
ducts heretofore rather expensive to recover. It is also being used in the making 
of oxide of lime for use in open-hearth furnaces and for burning; also for dolomite | 
to replace magnesite used for furnace linings. 

The progress in the development and use of pulverized coal has been rapid 
and most encouraging. Up to a few years ago it was thought that only coals 
carrying no more than 2 or 3 per cent moisture and at least 25 to 30 per cent 
volatile combustible matter could be used in a pulverized state. Further develop- 
ments, however, have shown that pulverized coal carrying 4 to 5 per cent of 
moisture and as low as 10 per cent volatile combustible matter can be utilized. 
It, therefore, seems that developments in the use of this fuel within the near 
future are likely to be extensive. 


Pulverization of Ii the general use of pulverized coal proves successful, it will be 
bata Canada’ of incalculable value to Western Canada. Along the foot-hills 

of the Rocky mountains are immense bodies of crushed coal, so 
crushed that it is an expensive matter to readily handle and burn it under the 
conditions now prevailing. These coals run extremely low in moisture, many of 
them less than 1 per cent, and are very high in fixed carbon. The volatile 
combustible matter, however, is low, but it is probably sufficiently high for the 
purpose. In any event, a small addition of coals, high in volatile combustible 
matter, would, no doubt, surmount any difficulty in the way. Mixing ordinary 
coals so thoroughly as is necessary, is not an easy matter, but when pulverized, 
the mixing can be much more thoroughly and economically done than when in 
the lump or run-of-mine state. 


Use of 
Pulverized Coal 
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The development of this industry has already sufficiently advanced to leave 


little doubt of its ultimate success. Already in Seattle, Vancouver and other 


points along the Pacific Coast, installations of the plants necessary to utilize 


this fuel have been made. One has been installed at Seattle costing about 


$500,000. Equipment is also being installed for smaller plants in these cities 
and it seems to lend itself particularly favourable to house-heating purposes, 
especially where the building or block is of considerable size. The residue of 
ashes, therefrom, is almost nil; and its combustion is free from smoke—in fact, 
pulverized coal gives out very little more smoke than does gas or oil. 

As to the use of pulverized fuel by railroads, the Engineering 


_ As Railway Fuel Journal says: ‘‘ Steam locomotives will eventually have to be 


equipped so as to approximate to electric machines by the use 


- of pulverized fuel, which in time, will eliminate smoke, soot, cinders, sparks, 


and fire hazard; reduce noise, bring down the time for dispatching at terminals, 
and standby losses, and increase the daily mileage by providing for longer runs. 


. and more nearly continuous service between general repair periods.” 


One of the chief objections raised to the general use of pulverized 
Transportation coal, is that special tank cars will be required for the transporta- 

tion of this fuel, and cylinders for the storage. The tank car, how- 
ever, will not cost very much, if anything, more than the special steel car now 
used largely for the transportation of coal. And as to the question of storage, 
when coupled with automatic feeding of pulverized coal into the boilers and the 
fact that such fuel lends itself admirably to cheap handling in transference from 
the cars into storage, it probably will prove more economical than ordinary 
coals, in regard to storage and handling. A further objection has been raised 
that these cars can be used only for this purpose. In answer to that it is probably 
safe to assert that “‘ one-way freight ’’ applies to 80 per cent of the coals now 
transported. In fact, one would probably be within the mark in placing it at 
90 per cent. 

If the low-grade lignites of Saskatchewan and portions of Alberta did not 
contain so much moisture, the utilization of them as pulverized fuel would readily ~ 
solve many of the obstacles in connection with their use. ‘They are very high in 
volatile combustible matter. Experiments made for locomotive purposes on a 
mixture of high-grade bituminous crushed coal of Alberta with ‘crushed coal 
from Bienfait, Sask., demonstrated that using them in the pulverized state so 
mixed, gave a very much higher percentage increase in resultant energy than it 


_. did with either of them when used separately. And it may be that those 


lignites, when even only air-dried and mixed with an equal portion of the crushed 
bituminous coals alluded to, will make an ideal fuel. 

The fuel required for houses heated by other than ordinary stoves 
throughout the country, probably amounts to 50 per cent of the total fuel 
requirements. If central heating plants should prove feasible on any consider- 
able scale, pulverized fuel seems particularly fitted for that purpose. 


(B) BRIQUETTING OF COAL AND LIGNITES. 


The whole question of the briquetting of coal is receiving very serious 
attention at the present moment, not alone in Canada, but also in the United 
States. In the Pennsylvania anthracite fields and also in connection with 
bituminous operations, there are vast accumulations of waste coal so fine in 
size that it has, in the past, been considered practically unsaleable. The fuel 
value is, of course, present, but the combustion is so difficult that sales of such a 
product have hitherto been regarded as practically impossible. The vast heaps 
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of this material now disfiguring the American anthracite fields while not in 
available form, actually represent a great national asset. Step by step it has ~ 
become necessary to practice more rigorous economy in anthracite mining. 
Formerly, it was a common practice to sacrifice utterly a thin seam of coal lying 
above a thick one in order to secure the product quickly and cheaply. The 
growing demand for the conservation of the resources of all countries is calling 
for the most rigid economy and utilization of all the available products and by- 
products of the mines. Special attention is now being paid to the problem of 
profitably briquetting this accumulated: waste coal. 


The Technical 2 discussing the ce an on this subject by the Lehigh 
Aspects of the Coal and Naviagtion Co., the ‘‘ Retail Coal Man ’’, in a recent 
Problem _ article sums the problem up as follows:— | 


o . where others have confined themselves to laboratory Sperm 


and occasional investigation the mines of the famous Old Company 
Lehigh have, since 1909, been actively at work to demonstrate the 
commercial value of the fuel briquet. 


‘‘For a while their: plant at Lansford turned out briquettes using 
- the European pitch system. They were, however, keenly alive to the 
possibilities of improvement and continuously worked on the three great 
briquetting problems :— 
1. The binder problem. 
2. The preparation problem. 
_ 8. The press problem. 

‘‘For the present, at least, it is admitted that the making of Eriquseee 
without some binding material i is practically out of the question. Conse- 
quently, there has been a continual stream of patent applications covering 
the manufacture and use of a list of materials suitable for the binding 
of the coal particles together. The binder must fulfill three requirements. 
It should produce a briquette that is waterproof and weather-proof. 
It should contain as little as possible of undesirable combustion products, 
such as smoke and gas. It must be lowin price. Nearly all the so-called 
patented binders fail on one or more of these requirements. The prepara- 
tion problem is one whose importance has only recently come to light. 
By preparation is meant the proper mingling and intermixing of the coal 
and binder. Heretofore, ordinary paddle mixing was considered suffi- 
cient, the results being low efficiency on the part of the binder. It is 
now conceded that in order to cut down costs, it is necessary that a very 
definite and complete mastication take place before the coal binder 
mixture is ready for the press. It will suffice to say that the press adopted 
has been of the rotary type, consisting in effect of turn cylinders with 
molds cut into the exterior pressing against each other in their rotation 

9) : 


—_— 


The briquetting of waste coal in Canada is not yet an issue of 
eee immediate importance. The only plant now in operation is in 
semi-anthracite coal, very much broken up, is mined. The operations there 
have been on a very modest scale. In 1913 the sales were 130,968 tons; in 1914, 
108,918 tons; in 1915, only 83,096 tons and in 1916, 107,959 tons. 

The problem of utilizing profitably the enormous deposits of 
Briquetting lignites in Alberta and Saskatchewan has for some years 
of Lignites 

engaged the serious attention of various Government agencies. 
Valuable reports have been issued on the subject by the Honorary Advisory 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, and also by the Commission of 
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Conservation. Contributions have also been made by the technical staff of the 
Department of Mines in various official reports. These publications contain 
about everything known to date on the subject, and such being the case no lengthy 
comment thereon is necessary... 

At the instance of the Sub-committee of the Privy Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, a board was formed, under the auspices of the Honorary 
Advisory Council, and under the chairmanship of R. A. Ross, E.E., to investi- 
gate the whole subject and to arrange, in conjunction with the prairie provinces, 
for the erection of an experimental plant to test out the problem on a practical 
See This work is now proceeding and, it is hoped, will meet with successful 
results. 


VI.-RECAPITULATION AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The fire loss in Canada for 1918 amounted to $30,000,000, or about $4 
per capita, whereas in England the figure is about $0.64. Carelessness has 
much to do with this vast amount of wealth being sent up in smoke. The 
Commission of Conservation in a recent report debited 70 per cent of the entire 
loss to this cause. Great, however, as is the loss by fire, it cannot be compared 
with the loss of heat and energy in the domestic and industrial use of coal, 
which it is safe to say is more than double that lost through conflagration, or 
over $60,000,000 spent annually by Canada, in return for which absolutely no 
value is obtained. From this it is clear that the fuel question is one of serious 
concern to each and every individual in the country, and the science of obtaining 
the greatest efficiency out of the various classes of fuel is worthy of the most 
thorough investigation by the best available technical minds. 

The consumer of hard coal in central Canada—Ontario and Quebec— 
might as well realize that the anthracite producing district is practically confined 
to the State of Pennsylvania; that any disturbance in any section of the field 
will immediately affect the whole district, which in turn affects the entire market. 
Furthermore, 72 per cent of the total anthracite mined is produced by eight 
powerful corporations, and if any of them should at any time see fit to become 
arbitrary, it would cause, at the least, serious inconvenience to the market. 
As a matter of fact the anthracite market has been very seriously disturbed from 
time to time through labour troubles, and especially through the abnormal 
demands for this class of fuel, during those extremely cold winters, that occur 
every fifteen or twenty years. 

Owing to the adverse conditions surrounding anthracite supplies, central 
Canada is far too cold a country to depend upon it alone. Periods of trouble 
have arisen in the past with respect to anthracite supplies, and under existing 
conditions the only safeguard remaining to Ontario and Quebec is to be able to 
turn to the use of soft coal to carry them through periods of emergency. If the 
war had continued through the past winter, and if it had been moderately 
severe, the Fuel Controller fears there would have been actual suffering, simply 
because it seemed to have been impossible to impress upon the public the 
necessity of using soft coal, of which an ample supply was guaranteed to Canada 
by the United States Fuel Administration. The trade was not favourable to 
its use; the ery was that the smoke flues are not sufficiently large for the use of 
soft coal; and that the flues in the chimneys are too small. In these objections, 
- unfortunately, there is a good deal-of truth, though a great many consumers: 
could use soft coal in an emergency. The anthracite producers and dealers are 
. naturally opposed to an invasion of théir market, through the use of soft coal.. 
The fields producing this latter fuel are so widely distributed, and there is such 
an abundance of it, that its market cannot be eoutraiied by trade agencies, as 1s 


possible with anthracite supplies. 
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The dealer in anthracite has naturally been keen to get the agency of one of 
the large corporations, because it has meant an assured business. The big 
producing corporations can become quite arbitrary with the dealer, but who is 
there to see that that aggressiveness does not reach the point of being unfair. 
The Fuel Controller is of the opinion that it should be the function of some 
agency, in each of the two leading anthracite-consuming provinces, for a few 
years at least, to keep in touch with the entire situation, especially in view of 
conditions now surrounding anthracite production. ar 

The eastern and western portions of Canada, largely depending upon 
domestic coal, also have their fuel problems. Generally speaking the cost of. 
production of coal in Canada has been excessive. If that statement is correct, 
then the development of industry depending upon local fuels, is being impeded. 
The situation is certainly worthy of investigation. It is the opinion of the Fuel 
Controller that a careful survey of the various coal fields throughout the Domin- 
ion should be made by say three engineering operators—one representing the 
Dominion Department of Mines, another the Department of Mines of the pro- 
vince in which the investigation is being conducted, and the third, one familiar 
with methods of mining and costs in the larger field, where mining is being done 
at the minimum of cost, as, for instance, the Pittsburg district in Pennsylvania. 

The production of coal in an economical and efficient way is only one 
aspect of the situation. Securing the maximum of heat and power is no less 
important. A considerable amount. of investigatory work is being carried on 
with this latter end in view. Canada’s coal bill has become so vast that the 
people of necessity must have the maximum of heat and energy for the minimum 
of cost. Much can be done by the consumer of fuel, through conserving it, by 
an intelligent heating of the house without trying as well to moderate the 
temperature of the atmosphere surrounding it. The problem is, however, of 
such outstanding importance to the people of Canada as a whole, that some group 
of ee should be following it very closely and in an aggressive manner, in 
order :— | 
1. to obtain from existing methods in the use of fuels the greatest 
possible efficiency; : 


2. to follow new methods closely from which it is at presént antici- 
pated much will be accomplished. 


With regard to the first, it would seem sound to suggest that furnace men 
should be instructed in the use of coal in furnaces. It is a very old saying that 
“there are two ways to do everything,” and very frequently the wrong one is 
followed. There is quite an army of individuals in Canada engaged in feeding 
furnaces in winter. Classes might profitably be held in various centres through- 
out the country, and demonstrations given as to proper methods of firing coal. 
Municipal authorities doubtless would gladly make all the arrangements for 
having furnace men attend such classes, provided some governmental agency 
supplied the technical instructors. 

The manufacturers of furnaces should be canvassed, with the object of 
having them adapt their various types of furnaces to ‘the use of soft coal, not 
only when an emergency makes it necessary, but when circumstances make it 
desirable. Likewise municipalities should be approached so as to have plans 
of proposed residences inspected by some provincial officer with the object of - 
adopting types of construction with suitable air space in the walls, so as to 
ensure greater protection against inclement weather than is frequently aimed 
at. It certainly appears as though insufficient attention, in a public way, is’ 
paid to the construction of ordinary residences in Canada, necessary to with- 
stand severe winters. 
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The development in central heating plants should be followed, as well as 
the progress that is being made in the production of gas and coke by re-product 
ovens; in the briquetting of coal and in the use of powdered fuel. Considerable 
concern has frequently been expressed by Canadians respecting the dependence 
of Ontario and Quebec on the United States for their fuel. As previously pointed 
out the Fuel Controller does not share in that concern, from any fear that 
Canada would be denied its supplies. It is, however, a sound national policy 
to use, as far as possible, the country’s own ‘natural resources. The suggestion 
has been advanced that the needs of central Canada can, if necessary, be taken . 
care of by the use of our domestic bituminous coal from the Maritime Provinces. 
r“ The whole question is one of such vital importance to the Canadian people 
that it should not be allowed to drift, depending solely on local initiative in this 
or that city, but in the opinion of the Fuel Controller the best available engineers 
should be employed by the country, in a consultative capacity; men who are 
making a study of heating equipment along the most modern lines, and whose 
function would be to advise when and where certain methods were capable of 
practical application to the various centres of Canada. A leading consulting’ 
engineer who specializes in one line of activity, as, for instance, by-product 
ovens, could not be taken into the Government service, because the Government - 
does not pay salaries that will enable it to obtain such men. The Fuel Controller 
believes that equally good results could be obtained by giving them modest 
retainers, and have them attached in an advisory way to some branch of the 
Government service. It is that type of technical man that it is suggested should 
be employed in a consultative capacity. 


The Fuel Controller has in a brief way endeavoured to make it clear:— 


’ (1) That mining conditions in Canada, under an arrangement with 
the interested provinces, should be looked into, in connection with :— 


(a) Methods of mining 
« (b) Wasteful extraction of coal 
(c) Costs of production 
(d) Over-capitalization. . 


(2) That at least imported coal supplies for a reasonable period 
following the declaration of peace, might very properly be closely watched 
by some one familiar with United States mining conditions, so that in 
the event of unusual happenings likely to affect supplies, no time would 
be lost in apprising all interested consumers in this country. 


(3) That mining operators should be called upon to submit confi- 
dential statements at stated times to the Government showing in detail 
costs of production, on approved forms. In fact, some accounting agency 

should be assigned to follow, not only the activities of the coal trade, 
but other basic industries, with a view to standardizing methods of 
accounting and business practices and eliminating what, in the case of 
some concerns, is blindfolded business effort in fields where fundamental 
conditions are against them, entailing ultimate loss both to the firms so 
engaged and to the country at large. 


(4) That efforts should be made to increase the efficiency of the 
present methods of utilizing coal. 

(5) That the development of new methods of domestic heating, and 
the production of power, should be actively followed, and tentative plans 
advanced by competent consulting engineers for the location of plants, 
either central- heating, or by-product gas plants, or both. 
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Should any or all of the foregoing suggestions be approved, the question at 
once arises, as to what agency is to be entrusted with the work. The problems 
are very largely of a character that require treatment by highly qualified 
technical men. The Fuel Controller takes the liberty to suggest that as the 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research deals with 
technical problems, that this report be transmitted to them for consideration 
‘and recommendation as to the best method for dealing with the problems 
enumerated on a scientific and permanent basis. fj 


(A) 
ECONOMIC UTILIZATION OF FUELS. 
USE OF GAS AND COKE FROM BY-PRODUCT OVENS. 


By WARREN S. BLAUVELT. 


To give adequate answers to many questions as to the best sources and 
methods for supplying the fuel needs of the Dominion of Canada during the 
next few years is impossible in the present state of the art of economic utilization 
of fuels. There are, however, certain processes commercially developed which 
are of immediate value; their more general adoption would be of material 
economic value and would result in better service at less cost to the general 
public, than methods generally used. In addition there are being developed 
other processes which give promise of ultimate success in the near future, which 
will make possible the utilization of low-grade fuels, securing therefrom values 
which are lost when the raw fuel is burned direct; these processes will, when 
commercially developed, reduce transportation charges materially, provide 
cheaper gas, a satisfactory smokeless fuel at a lower cost than anthracite, and 
will be an important factor in providing liquid fuels for use in automobiles, 
tractors, etc., and for various industries. 

In 1881, Sir William Siemens said: ‘‘I am bold enough to go so far as to 
say that raw coal should not be used for any purpose whatsoever, and that the 
first step toward the judicious and economic production of heat is the gas 

retort, or gas producer, in which coal is converted either entirely into gas 
E a0r into gas and coke.” 
The increase in freight rates and in royalties -on coal, the 
We ncpinents growing demand for liquid fuel and the desirability of increasing 
the supply of fixed nitrogen for fertilizing use, make it more 
profitable to carry this suggestion into practice than when it was made nearly 
forty years ago. The demand for coal by-products has increased enormously; 
the by-product coke-oven process has been brought to a relatively high efficiency, 
the gas producer has been greatly improved, highly efficient gas furnaces have 
been developed, and briquetting processes have been worked out successfully 
for many kinds of fuel. Public opinion is also growing in favour of a national 
control of fuel resources which will. prevent undue waste, reserve for important 
industries the special kinds of fuel which appear essential for their operation, 
and in cities prohibit the needless fouling of the atmosphere with smoke and soot. 
There is no one method of solving so vast a problem. A variety « 
Methods of methods and of combinations of methods will doubtless be 
required, depending upon the kinds of raw fuel available and 
the uses to which it is to be put. Where a reasonably satisfactory coking coal 
is obtainable and the demand for metallurgical coke exists, by-product ovens 
should be used to produce the coke and gas for distribution to towns and cities 
‘within about fifty miles thereof, where the gas requirements would justify the 
pipe lines. To provide for variation in demands for gas, the ovens should be 
_. equipped to be fired with producer gas or oven gas at will; this makes it possible 
to vary the output of oven gas from about 5,000 to about 10,000 cubic feet of 
gas per ton of coal coked. 
The small coke made at such an operation may be used as a 
ee dornestic fuel in place of anthracite; in most locations it can 
be sold profitably at a considerably lower price than anthracite. 
That properly prepared by-product coke is a desirable domestie fuel is clearly 
shown by the steady increase in its consumption for such use. In the Detroit 
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district annual sales of prepared sizes of by-product coke increased in six years 
from about 45,000 tons to about 250,000 tons. To insure the utmost satisfaction 
to consumers it is desirable that the fire pots of furnaces or stoves should be 
somewhat larger than are necessary for anthracite. The burning of a pound 
of coke of the quality commonly made from low ash coal, generates more 
heat units than are obtained from a pound of anthracite, but its lower density 
requires a greater bulk to be consumed to give the same heating results; hence 
either larger fire pots or more frequent firings are necessary. 

The small coke may also be used to advantage in making producer gas for — 
industrial use or for distribution for house heating in congested districts. 

For house heating in many closely built cities, unquestionably 
Use of Gas gas could be used more economically than raw coal, all things 
considered. 

To get the full benefit of the possibilities of fuel gas in cities, however, 
some radical changes in the conditions governing the financing of gas distribu- 
tion systems are essential. When the public provides a free highway for the 
distribution of gas as is provided for the distribution of coal in wagons, the 
heaviest handicap on the more general use of gas will have been removed. 

There are in general three kinds of manufactured gas which may be 
distributed economically under suitable conditions: Coal gas, having a calorific 
power ordinarily from 550 to 600 B.T.U.’s per cubic foot; blue water gas, having 
a calorific power of approximately 300 B.T.U.’s per cubic foot; and producer 
gas, having a calorific power which may vary from 125 to 175 B.T.U.’s per cubic 
foot, depending upon the kind of fuel employed. Where ordinary coal gas is 
to be used alone, the quantity available most economically will be limited by the 
market requirements for the coke produced in the retorts. Hence such gas 
cannot, in most places, be produced economically in sufficient quantities to meet 
the full possible demands for heating if gas were to be substituted for solid fuel. 
There are exceptions, of course, where the iron and steel industry consumes 
very large tonnages of coke. . 

In the iron and steel industry ordinarily the surplus gas from the coke 
ovens is used in the steel mills. From a national economic point of view this is 
not justifiable, if this gas could have a higher use in general distribution in 
nearby cities. Producer gas might better be employed for the steel mill and 
the higher calorific power gas be distributed over the wider areas. This would 
coordinate the public service with the iron and steel industry in such a way as 
to insure a more regular operation of the iron and steel industry and a reduction 
in the price fluctuations of iron and steel, due to the fact that larger stocks of 
pig iron would be carried through periods of depression, as the plant would 
operate through such times in order to keep up the city gas supply. 

As coke is used to make water gas, it is obvious that in a district where coke 
ovens produce more coke than is needed, but where the demand for gas exceeds 
the gas output of the ovens, water gas made from coke should be used to make 
the proper balance. 

By-productsfrom /he experimental work now going on in the distillation of the 
Western Canada relatively low-grade coals at low temperatures, promises results 
Costs. of vast economic importance. Such coals, with which Canada 
is well supplied in the West, yield by these processes a high-grade smokeless fuel 
which will not deteriorate in storage. This one feature is in itself of great value 
as it makes possible all year round operation of coal mines and transportation 
systems at a uniform rate. These processes yield comparatively little gas, but 
they do yield large quantities of liquid condensate, from 20 to 30 gallons being ob- 
tained per ton of coal, depending upon the quality of coal and the temperature 
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of distillation. This oil.equals petroleum in heii value. By subjecting it 
to cracking processes, from 25 to 40 per cent, or even more, it may be converted 
into fuel suitable for automobile engines. The solid residue contains the greater 
part of the nitrogen originally carried by the coal. This residue may be com- 
pletely gasified in gas producers and much of the nitrogen may be recovered in 
the form of ammonium sulphate. Apparently as a producer fuel it would be a 
pronounced success and the recovery of the ammonia would in many cases 


~ undoubtedly prove highly profitable. Probably some combination of low- 


temperature distillation with by-product producers will prove ultimately the 
best way to utilize many of the high volatile coals found from Manitoba to the 
Pacific. 

Some of the coals in this Western section may not prove well fitted for this 

particular treatment. ‘In such cases it may prove desirable to briquette the 
residue after driving off the heavier volatile matter at low temperature. 
The briquettes would then be available for general distribution or for 
use in gas producers. 
The fuel demands of Ontario can probably for many years be 
supplied most economically by high-grade bituminous coal 
purchased in the United States. For metallurgical use addi- 
tional by-product oven plants should be installed. The gas and small°coke 
produced therein should be used to replace anthracite; and some of the coke 
might be used advantageously in the manufacture of water gas and producer 
gas for house heating and industrial use. 

Meanwhile, active research and experimental work to render profitably 
available the peat resources of Ontario should be supported. The development 
’ of satisfactory processes for briquetting peat, for gasifying it with the recovery 
of by-products, and for distilling it in by-product ovens will ultimately be 
accomplished. The benefits to be gained therefrom warrant the expenditures 
involved for the commercial development of such processes. 

The Dominion is singularly fortunate in the plentiful supply of 
water-power; except for locomotive use, the consumption of 
coal for power generation is comparatively small. Presumably 
the electrification of the railways will be undertaken in the not distant future. 
Where water-powers are nor available it is probable the fuel for locomotives will 
ultimately be briquettes made from lignite or peat, or semi-coke made 
in the partial distillation of high volatile coals at low temperatures. For 
stationary use, gas from by-product producers will probably be found 
economical in some sections. 

Pat tr stave In this report it is impossible to speak in other than most general 
Investigation terms of the possibilities and of the lines of investigation which 
Recommended. promise the most valuable results. The matter is of such 
importance not only for the present, but for years to come, that it would seem 
highly desirable from a national point of view for the Dominion Government 
to make provision for an exhaustive investigation of this whole subject, providing 
facilities for research and for experimental work on the different kinds of fuel. 

In this work it would be desirable to secure the co-operation of the United 
States Bureau of Mines and of those states, notably North Dakota, which are 
working along similar lines. Each country should gain the benefits of research 
work on every kind of fuel tested by the other, and arrangement might well be 
made to avoid duplication of experiments. The problems of the best methods 
of utilizing peat, lignite, and semi-bituminous coal on both sides of the inter- 
national boundary, are similar. The joining of efforts for the public service in 
‘this way would not only save money. but would also be of value in further 
cementing the cordial relations happily existing between the two countries. 
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As pointed out previously, not only are there some technical difficulties to 
be overcome to secure the best results from the fuel available, but there are 
politico-economic difficulties which prevent gas from being dist?ibuted as 
economically as it should be in order to secure the best results. When the 
solving of such problems is left entirely to private initiative, the effort necessarily 
must be made to solve the problem in the manner which promises the utmost 
profit under the conditions established by law. Looked at from a broader 
view-point, itis the function of wise statesmanship to remove all legal obstacles 
which make it unprofitable to secure the highest possible service in the con- 
sumption of the fuel resources of the country. 


) 


In the United States, and probably to some extent in Canada, the conditions : 


established by law made it less profitable during the years preceding the war, 
to produce bituminous coal for the general market, than to speculate in undevel- 
oped coal lands. Also it was in many cases unprofitable to recover all of the 
coal that could be taken from a mine, and many mines containing much recover- 
able coal have been destroyed. The distribution of gas has also been heavily 
handicapped by the high capital charges on the gas distribution systems, and 
by the burden of taxation thereon. I would, therefore, strongly recommend 
that a thorough investigation be made of the legal environment of the entire fuel 
industry; also that recommendations be made following such investigation, for 
such changes as may be necessary in Canadian laws to make the most economic 


utilization of the country’s fuel resources more profitable, and all wasteful 


methods unprofitable. 
| WARREN S. BLAUVELT, 


Consulting Engineer. 
Derroit, February 10, 1919. ‘a 
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THE COAL RESOURCES OF CANADA.—THEIR RELATION TO THE 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNTRY. 


By F. E. Lucas. 


I take it first that it is desirable that Canada should conserve her natural 
resources, and also that it is an economic fact that any country should manu- 
facture within its own borders, as far as possible, its own raw materials. 

Contrary to a more or less wide-spread belief, there is nothing incompatible 
in the extension of an industry and the conservation of the raw materials on 
which that industry is founded. Conservation in the minds of many means 
leaving the coal and iron or other minerals in the ground or leaving the trees 
standing, while the true meaning of it is the avoidance of waste; the complete 
utilization of the raw materials. 

We find statistics on all kinds of raw materials showing the quantities 
taken each year, the quantities exported and imported, etc., but nothing show- 
ing the commercial possibilities of real conservation of these materials. 

Dealing with the question of coal, which is undoubtedly one of Canada’s 
greatest national assets, coal means power, and the industrial development of. 
a district or a nation depends largely on the quantity of power available as 
well-as its cost. Some parts of our country are possessed of immense water- 
powers that can be developed to furnish all the power likely to be required for 
those particular districts for years. Other parts are dependent on coal. We 
must have coal or gas for domestic use throughout the entire country. In 
addition we must have fuel for internal-combustion engines, for automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, farm engines, etc. 

Our Canadian coal deposits are quite sufficient to take care of all the coal 
Canada could possibly use, but under existing conditions the cost of transporta- 
tion and the fact that special coals are required for special purposes constitute 
determining factors regulating the supply of Canadian coal to certain districts. 
_A-second factor, having the same influence, is the fact that much of the imported 
American coal, on account of the seams being nearer the surface and easily 
“mined, can be laid down in some sections of Canada cheaper than from the 
Canadian mines, which are deeper and where the cost of mining is much higher. 
The question then comes: How far can we so amend our practice as to make 
our coal stand the transportation charges or compete with the cheaper coal 
from the United States. 

In 1913 Canada produced 15,012,178 tons of coal. We imported 12,096,227 
-tons of bituminous, 4,208,862 tons of anthracite, and 710,109 tons of coke. 
pin the same year we exported 1,562,020 tons of bituminous and 68,235 tons of 
coke. From that time forward we either lost ground or remained practically 
’ stationary, due to shortage of labour and transportation facilities by reason 
of war conditions, until the 1918 figures show a total coal production of 15,180,000 
tons, with imports as follows :— 


4 LOD RITAM Ue ees eee aliane Le Sy a Ne ia Ae el ME GMa nya Lape oetny anne 17,331,177 tons 
4 Rae Taoite CORI See Te At ose. bce h cee nee Fe ste ee Rit sees. nese 5,253,751 tons 
7 RAS es Sen ANNE ee ciate PY Hie is viet S » ¥'tin sin Gee eM Saal WE eo gaye gio 969,932 tons 
4 SPREE RTOULGUE AITs LOLs soles eek Sie oe ake aos he ook aie nk atte en a ee ee 1,902,010 tons 

ROOM OCDOECOC ED LO Loos Fok s co aoe Ate ole f bote eae ue Regs ese k's ea eee 26,013 tons 


. I cannot speak with authority for the coal mining interests, but I think it 
is quite within the bounds of possibility that the output of coal from Canadian 
mines could be almost doubled from existing openings. If so, we would either 
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have enough in Canada to supply our own needs, provided we could get it: 
where it is needed, or be in a position to balance accounts with the United 
States by exporting a portion of our output. = 

The coal consumption of the country may be roughly divided as follows: 
For use in the manufacture of coke and gas, railway locomotives, industrial 
plants and domestic use. In all these there are serious and at the same time 
preventable losses. There are many individual plants that could show fuel or 
power reports that would be startling when compared with general practice. 
At the foot of the list, so far as thermal efficiency is concerned, might be placed 
the domestic consumption with.not over 4 to 5 per cent of the thermal value: 
of the coal recovered. Locomotives are little if any better from an economical 
standpoint. The general run of industrial plants will not exceed 7 to 8 per cent, 
and in the production of bee-hive coke there is an enormous waste of fuel and 
by-products. There are, however, many installations which are getting results 
much in advance of the averages here given, but in most of these cases there is 
still room for a 50 per cent saving. 

I contend that we are not getting anything like the amount of light, heat 
or power we should, or could get, and I further contend that in getting this 
extra light, heat and power we would not only be conserving the coal supply 
but getting cheaper power and at the same time recovering other products 
which would be of great economic value to the country and lead to the extension 
of existing industries and the establishment of new ones. 

Starting with the importation of anthracite, which is practically all used 
as domestic fuel.. This can be almost entirely eliminated and in so doing give © 
as large returns on the invested capital as any industrial concern in the country. 

The substitution of coke as a domestic fuel instead of anthracite is nothing 
new. It has not been tried out in this country except for the comparatively 
small stocks of gas coke which are sold by the various city gas plants. ‘There 
are, however, plants in the United States that cater to a very large domestic 
and industrial trade in coke. One railroad has used about 700 tons per day of 
coke in their locomotives for years. 

A coke for domestic use can be made from coals which are not suitable 
for the production of metallurgical coke or for the highest and most economic > 
production of gas in the city gas plants. Different qualities of coke can be made 
in the same plant, or a different type of plant can be constructed in which, by 
low temperature distillation, an entirely different type of solid fuel can be made. 


While coke is more bulky than anthracite yet tests have proven beyond 
doubt that pound for pound it is as good or very often better than anthracite 
as a fuel. 

In the production of this fuel many valuable by-products are obtained: 
Gas, tar, ammonia, benzol, toluol, xylol and naphtha, or combining the latter 
four a motor fuel much superior to the best gasoline obtained. 


Let us suppose that we go to a district where anthracite costs 
$9 per ton and bituminous coal $4.50, and put up a plant for 
the manufacture of coke. This plant would, of course, furnish 
any metallurgical coke that might be required within the same district, although 
the coal for this purpose would have to be more carefully chosen. Assuming 
the plant to handle 2,000 tons of coal per day. The yields of the various pro- 
ducts would vary slightly according to the analysis of the coal, but taking, for - 
example, the ordinary Nova Scotia coal, we would get from 2,000 net tons per 
day 1,400 tons coke, 12,000,000 cubic feet surplus gas of 600 B.T.U., 18,000 
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gallons of tar, 54,000 pounds sulphate of ammonia, and 4,500 to 5,000 gallons 
of motor fuel, thus:— 


Cost of Coal— 


RIMIBNC TN C08 Vert SSI TR ef Nigar tals oom ca ook Ss deck. tines ado adh $9,000 00 
Products— ; 

PAGO CONS CORO TOMSAIC FAT OO200 GU. oie nctte cba eis stoke e eave hoergeeeteree eer $9, 100 00 
12,000,000 cubic: feet eas; at-25 cents per M.A). Ac. oo ok oy ot ot es 3, 000 00 

182000 pallons tar\atws cents per gallon: 3.5 6 uc pees (ebb ad ih. ok gen See ‘450 00 

54,000 pounds sulphate, at 24 cents per pound..............ccceeccccecesccccces 1,350 00 

4,500 gallons motor fuel, at 30 cents per gallon............ 0... cca ccc ce eee beees 1,350 00 

$15,250 00 


3 In the price given for these products I have discounted war prices, and in 
the case of sulphate of ammonia have deducted enough off the selling price to 
pay for the acid lime and other expenses of manufacture. 

If the price of anthracite falls below that given (and if any conclusions 
can be arrived at from figures for the past 10 years, there does not seem to be 
much hope for it) it would be only fair to assume that the price of bituminous 
coal would also drop. I, on the other hand, anthracite stays at the price given 
or continues to rise as in the past years, the comparison is all the more striking. 

_ In one year the total cost for raw material would then be $3,285,000, while 
the returns on products sold would be $5,566,250, or a difference of gD 281 5250, 
Deducting operating expenses for the year, of $500,000, leaves $1,781,250, or 
approximately 30 per cent return on the cost of the plant, even at the prices 

of the past two years. With anthracite selling at $9 per ton, the coke, at $6.50 

f.0.b. works, could stand a considerable transportation and handling charge 
and still control the market. 

In giving the above figures I have been exceedingly conservative. 

__ The price of coke given is as low, if not lower, than gas coke. © The price 
given for gas is abnormally low, except for certain sections where there is com: 
petition by cheap natural gas, but in any district where such conditions do not 

obtain the price given is very low. . The proposition as laid out is, however, 
strong enough to stand cutting this price materially and still be more than or- 
dinarily attractive. The price figured for sulphate of ammonia is, I think, the 

lowest it has touched in 15 years. 

I have been purposely conservative in order to show more clearly the com- 
mercial advantages of adopting this line of business. If there is a market for 
-a rich gas for heating and lighting, the total gas from the coal can be used for 

this purpose and the plant itself can be heated with producer gas from an in- 
ferior grade of non-coking coal. By this means the gas available would be 

approximately 11,000 cubic feet per ton of coal, instead of 6,000 as in above 
figures. If producer gas was used the ammonia could be extracted from the 
coal used in the producers. 

Figuring the cost of the coal used in the producers and crediting the re- 
covered ammonia, we find in setting this against the extra gas available for sale 
‘that ve have considerable additional revenue to add to the total income. 
he province of Nova Scotia presents a specific and very striking case 
where money is being lost to the country. Approximately 200,000 tons of 
anthracite are imported yearly; at. dealers’ prices this would mean at least 
$1,000,000 per year sent out of the country. 

A small coke plant erected at the mines where S84 cost would be low 
could produce coke to replace all this anthracite at a price below that at which 
phe anthracite could be imported. 
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In addition to saving to the province $1,000,000 now sent out of the country 
the consumer could get as good a grade of fuel much cheaper and the by-products 
recovered would increase the trade of the province and aid in its further in-— 
dustrial expansion. 

Referring back again to the by-products, a word now about their uses 
and the markets available. 

If the plant is near a large city or thickly populated district, © 
Gas. it might all be sold for domestic lighting and heating. This 1s 
done in many districts by selling direct to existing gas companies, 
for no gas company can produce gas at the price at which a by-product coke. 
plant can afford to sell it. Or if there are large industrial works within reach, 
it can be sold to them and at such a price as to be more economical than coal, 
or it can be used in gas engines, and power developed. The figure generally 
accepted as being reasonably conservative for gas-engine practice is 11,500 
B.T.U. per horse-power, and it will be readily seen how tremendous quantities 
of power can be made available from this source. 3 

Gas supplies for domestic use must have the sulphur extracted. This is 
done by iron oxide, from which the sulphur can be recovered for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, which is needed for the production of - 
ammonium sulphate. 

. This product can be used directly as a boiler or furnace fuel 
Tar. by being burned in the same manner as oil, or it can very cheaply 

be dehydrated and the more highly volatile matter extracted 
and then used for road binding. Even for firing it would be found advan- 
tageous to dehydrate. Some tars, depending on the temperature and conditions 
of the coking process, can be used as fuel for Diesel engines. The most econom- 
ical way to handle the tar, however, is to distill it and recover the various 
volatile fractions, such as the benzol, toluol, naphtha, the carbolic oils, creosote, 
naphthalene, and pitch. 

The benzol, toluol, naphtha, etc., can be added to that recovered directly 
from the gas, for motor fuel. The crude carbolic finds a market with manu- 
facturers of antiseptics, colours, explosives, and a great deal is used in recent 
years on the manufactures of phonographic records, imitation amber for 
pipes, etc. 

~ So far as the value to the country is concerned, the creosote recovered is 
one of the most valuable by-products of the coal. Railway ties have doubled 
in price in the past ten years, and there is every prospect of a pro rata increase 
in further years. The forestry branch reports 19,100,000 ties used on Canadian 
roads in one year. A fairly safe assumption would be a complete renewal of 
all ties every five years, while fifteen years might be taken as a reasonable 
average life for creosoted ties. The cost of creosoting is less than the cost of 
a new tie, so that the creosoting of the ties becomes not only a commercially 
‘attractive proposition, but will save many millions of feet of lumber annually. 

The same process of reasoning may be applied to mine ties and timbers, 
and also to bridge timbers. 

The general adoption of the creosoting process would materially reduce 
this number in a few years. If we assume a consumption of only 10,000,000 
ties per annum there would be required about 25,000,000 gallons of creosote 
oil per year, or the distillation of 85,000,000 gallons of tar, which would in turn 
require the carbonizing of 8,000,000 tons of goal. 

The naphthalene finds a market as a colour base. For the manufacture 
of deodorizers, disinfectants, moth balls, etc., and also in the manufacture of 
a chlorinated wax for use in electrical. work. 
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The pitch remaining can .be made of almost any consistency desired. It 
can be made so hard that it can be pulverized and used as boiler fuel or in the 


- same state it can be used as a binder for briquettes. In its softer state it is also 


used as a binder for briquettes, for roofing and road making. It is also 


mixed with the lighter portion of the distillate for the manufacture of paint 


for special purposes. 
While this has been shown in the: balance sheet as sulphate of 
Ammonia. ammonia which is used almost entirely as a fertilizer, yet it can 
be recovered in the form of concentrated liquor containing from 
16 to 25 per cent ammonia for the manufacture of explosives, or in the form of 
dry ammonia gas for refrigerator purposes, or as the aqua ammonia of commerce 
and chemistry. However, these are only small markets when compared with 
the market as a fertilizer. Its only competitor as a nitrogenous fertilizer is 
nitrate of soda from Chili, and as the population of the country increases and 


virgin lands become exhausted, we must, if we are to be fed, keep up the pro- 


ductiveness of the land in a great measure by the use of artificial fertilizers. 

An investigation into the yield per acre of Great Britain and the amount 
of nitrogenous fertilizer used when compared with America will readily substan- 
tiate these statements and set at rest any doubt regarding future markets. 
Considering the agricultural acreage of Canada and the fact that except for such 
parts as are growing leguminous crops the dressing for some crops should be 
even as high as 250 pounds of sulphate of ammonia per acre per year, we have 
further proof of the continuity of the market. 

Under this name is often included the toluol, xylol and naphtha, 


‘Benzol. which are recovered at the same time. Each of these products, 


together with naphthalene, can be recovered separately and refined 
to their chemically pure state, and there will undoubtedly be a_market for a 
small quantity of each for solvents, dry cleaning, dyes, explosives, etc., During 
the war the toluol and a considerable portion of all benzol recovered was used 
in the manufacture of explosives. 

The great market now the war is over is undoubtedly to combine the four 
products, benzol, toluol, xylol and solvent naphtha, as a motor fuel, giving a pro- 
duct which distills between 78 and 165° C. This fuel has been carefully tested 
and found to give from 20 to 30 per cent greater mileage than the best gasolene, 
with about 15 per cent greater power, easier starting, no knock with advanced 
spark and actually less tendency for the formation of carbon in engine cylinders. 
Benzol itself comprises approximately 70 per cent of the fuel and this freezes 
at44°F. The addition of the toluol and other products named, in the proportion 
in which they are recovered, brings the total fuel mixture down to a freezing 


» point of approximately zero F., so that to make an all-year fuel for our climate 


we have to mix with sufficient gasolene to lower the freezing point still further. 
The addition of 25 to 30 per cent of gasolene gives a freezing point low enough 
for most places, except in the north, where it might be necessary to add as high 
as 50 per cent. 

According to Government statistics, Canada’s consumption of gasolene in 


1916 was 74,000,000 gallons, of which 18,000,000 gallons was imported as 


distilled product, and most of the remainder was made from imported crude oils. 
So that it is evident that with a total Canadian production of say 20,000,000 tons 
of coal, if it was all carbonized and the motor fuel recovered, the market would 
still be far short of being satisfied. This does not take into consideration the 


- fact of the continued yearly increase in consumption which is bound to occur. 


In the low temperature distillation of coal as distinct from the ordinary 
coking practice the same products are recovered, but some of them in different 


proportions. ‘The solid fuel is about the same. The ammonia the same or 
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slightly less, but the tar is three or four times asmuch. It is, however, of a very 
different quality, containing much of the lighter hydro-carbons which in coking 
practice are afterward recovered from the gas. — ae 
There are several patented fuels being made by this process such as coalite, 
carbo-coal, etc., and the process has long passed the experimental stage. It will 
undoubtedly be found economically sound and commercially attractive to use 
this process in some districts. : 
Following along the lines above suggested there does not seem 
Leah pode to be any good reason why Nova Scotia coals should not cover 


the market for domestic fuel even to the head of lake Ontario. ° 


The mines of Nova Scotia are practically all either on or within a few-miles of 
tide water and good harbours, so that the transportation problem becomes a 
relatively simple one. 

The quantity of coal available is enormous, and there is no doubt that the 
output can be largely increased and put on board steamers at such a price as to 
make the erection of a distillation plant and the invasion of the Quebecjand 
Ontario anthracite market a highly profitable investment. 

For the Niagara peninsula and the district lying west thereof, 
tee at which cannot be economically reached by fuel from the Alberta 

and Saskatchewan fields, it will undoubtedly be necessary to 
import American coal or heavily penalize that district in the matter of price. 
But I contend that we should import bituminous rather than anthracite. In 
the first place we send less money out of the country, and, secondly, we can erect 
plants in that district, and as already shown, make a clean smokeless fuel, which 
possesses all the advantages of anthracite at a much lower price and at the same 
time have the benefit of all the by-products recovered. 
In the Alberta and British Columbia districts the same process 
can be carried out, providing them with a fuel for domestic use 
superior to the bituminous coals. The coke now made in bee- 
hive ovens for metallurgical use in Alberta and British Columbia should be made 
in by-product ovens. 
It means a saving of at least 10 per cent of the coal actually put 
in the ovens, as well as the recovery of the by-products. I give 
herewith a comparison between bee-hive and by-product ovens, 
from tests actually made on Nova Scotia coal:— 


The Western 
District. 


Production Cost. 


Comparison Beehive and By-Product Coke 
Beehive— 
Ordinary type, 12-5 feet in diameter. 
Produces 4 net tons coke in 48 hours or 2 net tons per day of 24 hours. 
Yield of coke from coal, 60 per cent. 
By-products and surplus gas, none. 


By-Product Oven— 
Oven charge, 11 net tons. 
Coking time, 16 hours. 
Coke produced: 71 per cent yield; 7-8 net tons per oven; 11-7 tons per day of 24 hours. 
By-Products— 
Ammonium sulphate-——27 pounds per ton, equal to 38 pounds per net ton coke; value 2-5 cents 
per pound above cost of manufacture; equal to 95 cents per ton of coke. 


Tar.—9 gallons per ton of coal; 12-7 gallons per ton of coke; value 2-5 cents per gallon, equal to 
31} cents per ton of coke. ; 


Surplus gas.—6,000 cubic feet per ton coal; equal to 8,450 cubic feet per ton of ‘coke, at 25 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet; equal $2.11 per ton of coke. 


Motor fuel—2} gallons per ton of coal; equal to 3-17 gallons per ton of coke; value 30 cents per 
gallon; equal to 95 cents per ton of coke. 
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Total value of By-Products as above— é 
PCN Mey Mel Git yea gt Mabe Sem th ee Rie ke ed Apr Orne on Ae eRe Son ee ee ea ae $ 0 95 
NOE RE ec Ay 5, AR fee Mio it JE ce aN Ry ne MR ep go 0 31 
era 30 05 io eee Oe se SRL ERS pent EOLA IRE LA pee BETES Re MR EN, od Tod Bd 2, 
MeNea) RICE ea aeaa Ss Seed oe hE cra Seeks VE Le LN ee et DEE 0 95 
1 eae) 2 ONS cg OC Ss Cecelia Rn Sa nel a Um ire dO ide IN RAEI 8 nel chen yh $ 4 31 


Add to the above the difference between 60. per cent yield in beehive ovens 
and 71 per cent in by-product ovens on the same coal, taking coal at $2 at the 


ovens. 


Coal Per Ton OECOne TEDeOhI VS OVEN of5 i FA ole bk). cols bbe dieidaw fae Pare | See $ 3 32 
On Det ton. an color bV-prOulueh OVEN. asin e646 Sos bb dic's belie she onc clout @@alesb ae 2 80 
Balanced favour OL by-product. oven’, £918 AN de Poon. os dacs leeds ue ca Dobe en 0 52 
Total saving per ton, $4.31 plus 52 cents..... Bes EET ee eure Ate eR ie a Mee ne G4 ii ae dS $ 4 83 


Resulting in $56.51 per oven in 24 hours, or $20,626.15 per oven per year, which 

amount according to pre-war prices would pay for the building of the by-product 
oven. 
British Columbia produces annually about 275,000 tons of coke all in bee- 
hive ovens. If this was coked in by-product ovens and the coal would give the 
same returns as that tested in the above comparison, the amount saved in coal 
and by-products would be sufficient to pay for the plant in two years at least, 
in addition to the economic factors with regard to the saving of coal and the 
recovery of other valuable products. 

The labour cost per ton of coke is lower in by-product practice than beehive. 

British Columbia presents somewhat a different problem from most of the 
other sections of Canada regarding the development of power by gas on account 
of the large water-powers which can be cheaply developed, and yet taking into 
consideration the fact of the value of by-products recovered it can actually be 
shown that electric power can be generated as cheaply by gas as by water. 

; : I understand that in many of the mines there is a considerable 
sBriquetting. amount of very fine coal wasted on account of there being no 
market. This can be handled in two ways. If it is a coking 
coal, coke it and recover the by-products. If a non-coking coal, briquette it, 
using the pitch from the tar recovered in the coke ovens, as a binder. A coal, 
which may on storage lose calorific value, and have a great tendency to spon- 
taneous combustion, may be briquetted with the addition of 7 to 10 per cent 
of pitch, and be stored for any length of time in any climate without disintegra- 
tion, loss of calorific value, or danger of spontaneous combustion. In addition 
to this the briquettes give from 15 to 25 per cent greater efficiency when burned 
than the coal from which they were made. 

This has been known for many years in France, Belgiumxand Germany, 
ang in many cases they have been crushing their best steam coals and briquetting 
them. 

Exhaustive tests were made a few years ago, just along these lines, by the 
American fuel testing department, and the results they obtained, agreed fully 
with European practice. 

These briquettes could be made much more cheaply if the binder was 
recovered in the same district, and with the combination of the coke oven and 
the briquetting plant they should be able to manufacture a high-grade fuel for 
which there should be a considerable market in the states just to the south. 

: Referring to the lignites of Alberta and Saskatchewan, it seems 
Alberta Lignites. probable that the development of these deposits must be limited 
to practically the amount required for local consumption, 
until some process is found by which they may be made into a fuel which will 
stand weathering and handling to the same extent as the true coals. 
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All of the records which we have on the investigation into the commercial 
possibilities of the lignite deposits show that there is still much that may be done. 

There are a number of experiments which might yet be tried without run-— 
ning into any great expenditure and from which much might be hoped for. 
But I would strongly recommend that this work be put in charge of some one 
who is thoroughly familiar with the line of work. Under existing conditions, 
with the limited amount of knowledge we have, no one can say with any degree 
of certainty what might be the possible development of these fields. “That 
there are reasonable grounds for hope for the solution of the problem on a 
commercial basis, I feel certain, and considering what a satisfactory solution 
would mean to the development of these two provinces, the government would 
be amply justified in making any reasonable expenditure to find the answer. 

The question of getting a higher degree of efficiency out of the. 

Locomotive Coal. coal burned on locomotives is one that has been given consider- 

able attention by engineers for some time, but because of the 

very fact that it is a locomotive and must be kept within certain limits of size 

and weight it has been found impossible to instal much of the apparatus that 

makes for greater economy in stationary plants. | 

se ultimate solution of the problem is undoubtedly to electrify the various 
roads 

I do not know what proportion of Hie operating expenses of a railroad is 
made up of the fuel cost, but considering the difference between say 4 to 5 per 
cent thermal efficiency from the coal as now used, and 15 per cent as might be 
obtained by gasifying the coal and generating electric power, the question can 
well bear very careful consideration by the railroad boards. 

a Turning to the question of industrial plants and power develop- 
Pinte. ment, we enter such a complex situation that it is impossible 

to go very deeply into specific details which will be applicable 
to all places and under all conditions. We find industries of-so many different 
kinds, so many different sizes and operating under such different conditions 
that we can only hope to compare some methods of existing practice with what 
might be done and leave the details to be worked out for each individual case 
as it comes up. 

It can be readily appreciated for instance that a certain type of plant 
might be put in to generate 10,000 k.w. and be an attractive commercial invest- 
ment while the same type of plant would not be nearly so attractive for a 100 
to 500 k.w. unit. 

One has only to visit many of the industrial establishments, both large and 
small throughout the country, to see the great waste of fuel that is going on. 
A casual glance at the smoke stacks alone will tell the story. It is of course 
practically impossible to find out how much coal is being wasted in this way 
throughout the country, but it is safe to say that in general from the fuel burned 
there is not more than 60 per cent of the power generated, as compared to what 
might be obtained under the best conditions. 

The question of power cost is more often than not the determining factor 
in the location or establishment of a given manufacturing plant. We see 
evidences of this in the segregation of so many manufacturing plants around 
Niagara Falls or other districts where power is reasonably cheap. 

I wish to show how by proper utilization of the gas from by-product ovens 
and by the gasifying of non-coking coals and co-operation on the part of various 
industries and municipalities, cheap power can be had throughout sections of 
the country not so favourably situated. 

I have already dealt with the gas from by-product ovens and inn some- 
thing of the possibilities of power development, if there is sufficient of it after 
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catering to the lighting and heating requirements of the district. The quantity 
of this gas is in a measure limited by the quantity of coke which can be disposed 
of from the same district. A big field for power development is, however, found, 
by the use of non-coking or even coking coals in producers, and it is a question 
if power generated by this gas is not even cheaper than that generated by 
water-power. In 1917 a comparison of gas-power and water-power plants was 
made by Mr. H. G. H. Tarr, of the R. D. Wood Co., of Philadelphia, which I 


give herewith :— 
20,000-h.p. Water Power Plant. 


Cost of 20,000 h.p. Water-power plant in 1908 estimated as $3,555,000. Assuming an 
increase in cost of 50 per cent, the same plant would cost now $5,333,000. 


Operating Cost per Year. iar 


abour....-0. Pe rice a PR mE ON Magnes, Coe apes. FLEES CLASS RS ARE oie, Coe es $ 60,000 
Pee CHU LEPESt OM orto UDO te. hs oe oe RS eto s EET Bil Me eis alee Ue cicreke beh) on is 266, 500 
STE ESTs MDE GE OE eg Sora RO al ea LS SR re RRR gS, Wa ge 150, 000 
CU ALES AMO CDLUCIA LION ee rate oh Coc eo Sc hese Ler oh aE oie as eee cas 139, 500 
ay Seer MCLIGUT ANOS Secor Stare fa es SUT ee ag iy rh ees Uae, cui debiet 40,000 

oF OUR OPER AGING. COS Gyn ace ais assis te sive aes FS oe REG Bei aaHsted 7. ee $656, 000 


Income Water-Power Plant. 
Considering a load factor of 84 per cent, an average of 17,000 h.p. will be delivered 


every day in the year equal to 111,100,000 kw.-hr. perannum. Assuming for 
comparison that 1 k.w.-hr. sells at 1 cent, the total incomeper year would be.$1, 111, 000 


Profit of Water-Power Plant. 


OLA InCOMEe AS.CalLcUla Leds ADOWGtaisc 1c. oda iicte oes bole Sew. cles bidet avinad aly sabe $1, 111, 000 
Tiree OPeradic COSL:CAICMALCOsA DOV CG: «20.44. Lc are oid Peed a eke eh de ww da epee 656, 000 
seidos dah ely R NSE VaStug oO. gee R eee) lo ay Ming The) Aa ae ee ton see eee te oy Peale $ | 455,000 
OE VCS OR GOLA Il VOStINGHG- OF. . ook eWeek loka Viens e dic blues we ht eacas oh $5, 333, 000 


x 20,000 h.p. Steam-Power Plant with Mond By-Products Recovery. 


In 1908 we calculated the cost of the gas plant at $600,000. The present-day 
cost will be about 50 per cent higher, or..............2..+6. erate ON, aerate as $ 900,000 
The boiler plant would consist of 8,000-h.p. boilers for active service and 2,000- 
hp. boilers for spare capacity, or a total of 10,000h.p. Estimating the cost at 
$30 per boiler horse-power, the boiler plant will cost, erected................ $ 300,000 
The turbo-generator plant would consist of 20,000-h.-p. turbo generators for 
active service and 6,000 h.-p. for spare, or total of 26,000 h.-p. Estimating 
the cost at $40 per horse-power the turbo-generator plant will cost erected. .$1, 040,000 


mr The total investment of the steam plant, therefore, would be as_follows:— 


yan mod LaTiclaetmay reer hme ae Ee ory, Sk Lue wha Reba Gahls abtoe tad > elem demtagd $ 500,000 
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SC IAOME QIN Ce Loh ten, RR Ve TENE TP SL Se les Sura RES wd anata es Gasate yw la acs 34, 000 
ious (Pore OFFER (8 ine ge A Se ak a Meee Soe cee Mea Rear Ye rie et eure Oe ee eu Aire aed 80, 000 
eriorator pulicing ©..a4 ite ise ee ec ee eee eee Cee a Eee ey 50,000 
POOH ers 01, Chet Lh ete nh ea cS Ste GRS BODE ee fee US ek 4 Bik Pb ab betel 244, 000 
Pen eT POE RAMS eR ire cca oS 4-0 dans eon ap op Abbe cpio ele aia aan Mae SP Sy ate eA $2,860, 000 
. Operating Cost per Year. 
Peet AMR ENEMA SALT e LSE LOS at hae SSN Agee sda Meacdakamsasat $ 70,000 
Interest..> per cent: on $2,960,000:. 2. fsa ied hacen Daten a aes Ris sewd wee 118,000 
Interest on coal lands cost of $500,000 at 5 per cent......... ccc eee ee eee ees 25,000 
MINER RONEN By ih ttre Sct Sa arsine om ee OEM ng GAN Gra elimne a aadtea ascbetioate <i Oa Le 100,000 
Peete AMC FOOD IOCIAUIORS .22". sate ahe Re hes Wa APs kee ae odes SNe Ue el oes boc be oe 130, 000 
nee AERA AST ONICG Se guc. s fs ocisvt 03k chaos eae 's Katia tine oy s ater S ale Pele ow de oes 30, 000 
Coal, 149,000 tons (2 pounds per horse-power hour) at $1.50...............5005- 224,000 ~ 
Pari ton per lOmOr AUpnave) At $12. oe ee eon ees lect ee at ee 63, 000 
| Total operating cost............ 9S sehen ee eet eee Le ee » 23 RE tig ae $ 760,000 
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Income Steam Plant. 


Current. at.1. cent per kilowatt-hour, as before. io.) sek actin ds oe cx ck eee ated $1,111,000 
Sulphate (70 pounds per ton of coal) at 3 cents per pound................0ceueee 312,900 
W otab income vei: . ise hs 8 Se has ee SLR Ode te ee PO ae Rae ee tee $1, 423, 900 
Profit of Steam Plant. 
Totaltincome as calculated’ before 3s. A ee ee oh I ee ee $1, 423, 900 
otal operating costicaleulated: beforefi.4 3s. ee ee eee 760, 000 
Prot per QNDWM 2. ws ees Oe Soe Oe ee Fe Oe Ee Ae vey ae $ 663,900 
or-about 23 per.cent: 6n total investment ofits eS Pe aes ee eee $2,860,000 


From this it would appear that a by-product gas plant is more economical 
than a water-power by about 14-5 per cent under the same conditions of 
load, ete. 

The producer gasifies all the coal, giving approximately 140,000 cubic feet 
of gas per ton, having a heating value of 135 to 140 b.t.u. per cubic foot. In 
this process far more of the nitrogen content of the coal is recovered in the form 
of ammonia than in ordinary coking practice, because in the latter, a certain 
percentage remains in the coke and also in the tar. The actual ammonium 
sulphate recovered in gas producer practice is from 21.to 3 times as great as in 
coking practice, or say, 70 to 80 pounds per ton of coal gasified. 

Many small manufacturing plants with their own boiler plant do not really 
know how much power they are using, or, beyond what they pay for coal and 
labour, how much their power is costing per unit. If the various industries in 
a city, or over a considerable area that has to depend on coal to raise power, 
were carefully investigated and these industries were to unite to put in a central 
power plant with by-product recovery, they-would not only get cheaper power, 
but the working conditions would be better, the district would be healthier and 
cleaner, valuable coal would be saved, which is now going to waste, and much 
needed by-products recovered. 

Independent capital could of course accomplish the same thing, but if this 
whole question was put up to the manufacturers associations throughout the 
country, they could not possibly help but see the opportunities offered. There - 
were a number of plants of this kind in operation in England, even some years 
ago. One in Staffordshire was distributing gas and power over an area of 123 
square miles and supplying power to approximately 2,000 industrial plants. — 

A few words might be said about the use of powdered fuel as a 
Powdered Coal. means of conserving coal. This is undoubtedly a great advance 

over the general stoking practice, and designers and builders of 
powdered fuel plants make claims that with coal at $3 per ton, natural gas at 
35 cents per thousand cubic feet and fuel oil at 6 cents per gallon, the British 
thermal units produced for 1 cent are as follows:— 


PRCT eS LEE ie share Senet la leh ahs ol DRL CARE Re eae RE 7 RO eae en a Be 21,596 
IND A i ao iSite s Washes! oleae Sista ete ieee ia dec >, LOIS es ee ee 28, 571 
RCILUCOM AS tects Nie oe te statis Win aang o PETS Me ee AO Bice Gat aES pues Bylo oe 45,627 
WOWACTEO CORN. Cee aee os oi kas Fae ile a SCORE as TER chet C2 LACE een aes 63,035 
The figures per day are given as follows:— 
aE nits ee a a aCe eR aS MRP RENIN tt AY We SEL ARE me ALS TT $ 525 
Mei eee teat ihe seen cians Gb em arena o dU gvothe teLafe iat: ate ate yale ik hada see eae 694 
PROAEGET BAS 25 ee sae eke reo tek OIE de TAL TIGR hia is Te ae cn hee 328 
POWASIEC ORL 5 Se Re stats ck ara ice ic a hed SRR CAR oh he CO A a 237 


The object in powdering the coal is to make it as near like a gas in its 
behavior as possible and in the comparison with producer gas no consideration 
has been given to the production of ammonia at the producer plant. Assuming 
ordinary recovery, the daily figure for producer gas would be about $190 or 20 


per cent lower than powdered coal. 
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The installation of an equipment for burning powdered coal is, however, 
fairly cheap, and in units where power cannot be drawn from a central source 
or where the amount of power to be developed is not such as to warrant the 
installation of a by-product producer plant there is much to be said in its favour. 

A few words about another source than coal distillation, from 
Oil Shales, which we can recover large quantities of gasolene, oil fuel and 
other oil products as well as ammonia. 

We have in some parts of Canada, most notably in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, very large deposits of oil shales. In Nova Scotia alone, in Pictou 
county, there has been estimated to be 500,000,000 tons of oil shale, which will 
yield a minimum of 30 gallons of oil to the ton, of which 50 per cent is available 
for motor fuel. The remainder makes fuel oil, lubricating oils and greases. 

It is estimated that these shales will yield 400,000,000 barrels of oil, and 
7,000,000 tons of ammonium sulphate. 

I do not know of any estimate of quantities in New Brunswick shales, but 
some of them are as high, if not higher in quality than the Pictou deposits, and 
judging from the area over which they have been traced the deposits must be 
at least equally extensive. 

The oil-shale industry has been a very profitable one in Scotland for years, 

where they have distilled a lower grade of shale than ours and in most cases 
have had to mine it the same as coal. Most of our deposits could be mined by 
open-pit methods. This fact, together with the high yield of oil, should make 
the development of these deposits a very profitable investment and still further 
aid in expanding Canadian industry, and supplying products now imported or 
manufactured from imported raw materials. 
Cacieunent What we need more than anything else to arouse public interest 
Department and to show what can be done and what economies can be 
of Industry. effected is a Government Department of Industry, headed by 
a big broad-minded business man, who would get. together the best existing 
practice in the various branches of industry and disseminate it among those 
who need it. 

The question of research work, looking toward the discovery of new pro- 
ducts, or better methods, is important and much to be desired, but is undoubtedly 
of secondary importance to the education of our industries up to the best practical 
and well-proven modern practice. 

If our country is going to develop or rather if we as Canadians are going to 
develop it so that it will become something besides a storehouse of raw materials 
for others we must set to work in earnest at once. ; 

Now that the whole world is in a measure starting all over again after 
having devoted all its energies for nearly five years to the prosecution of the war, 
it seems to be the psychological moment for starting right. Labour costs are 
high, living cost is high, and unless we are content to see both keep mounting 
in an ever-ascending spiral, we must expand our industries, cheapen our products 
and increase the yields from our land with the same labour expenditure. 

How far government control or government aid can be invoked to help 
toward the desired end is a question that might well be given very careful study. 
A Federal bank for the express purpose of helping to finance industrial and 
agricultural projects which are proven economically sound, might be feasible. 
I believe the German industrial expansion was largely made possible by Just 
such means. 

It has been said that the last fifty years belonged to the United States and 
the next fifty belong to Canada: The latter may be true, but unless we reach 
out and take it, some one else will see it first and the process of buying back 


I ] d ensive. 
will be long and expensi ieee ed 
Sydney, N.S., February 25, 1919. [37 
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TaBLE showing Coal Resources of North America and Exhaustion to date 


(Net Tons). 
(c). 


Original Mineable Coal. 


Province or State. 


Anthracite. Bituminous. 


Lignite. 
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69, 622, 092 
7,739, 530 
341, 414,715 
15,179, 811 

1, 988, 389, 228 
538, 855, 858 
339, 202, 338 
247,110,979 
499,147,573 
296, 899, 009 
43, 936, 566 
215, 900, 610 
88, 695, 304 
91, 871, 659 
13,045,108 

1, 268, 845, 957 
119, 904, 318 
3,491, 293 
9,716, 272, 407 
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213, 396, 715 
121, 586, 767 
1,890, 948, 769 
236, 784, 757 


Al bertar.c tides teas 1, 182,571,708} 217,593,194, 364! 963, 795, 942, 428/1,182,571,708, 500 
Arctic Islondsy. shy on oa ei at 615, 000, UTC LG hese ot | at ats ler Sa aa 6,615, 000, 000 
British Columbia. . 670,628,188) 77 989, 898,719} 5,867,996,648} 83,828, 523,555 
Manitoba gee). et ors Si tae ie eee Slee cui amen eae othe 400, 000 176, 400, 000 
INGVE STUNTS WICK Se Sel s vata ee 166, ATT MOOO! RemenkOitteeee e ces 166, 477, 500 
Nova Scotian ier) oO ane Pe Sas seeks DOS TID IG2 20 ett em atee 10, 715, 162, 220 
North W Aerritory..c) HG cates aol one aone cack a aes a o: 292, 000,000} 5,292,000, 000 
DITCEPIO os! oaks ecioe Uae RE Ee Seo ee: Q7, 562, 500 27, 562, 500 
Prince Ed. Island te ee ae whic a Felon olals Butere| A PARE EIR tere te 
ne bee senate! PVA ain eA an MUG Lota Fe Ramey Ale I hand ol De Sg ee ie Be er 
las a tCheW aii. Bars hed aes ohireciee ME ae ence? el en eR & 65,942,730, 000 65, 942,730, 000 
WOkon Sia ees 46, 293,975 Sl; 469, 875 5,168,586,150) ‘5, 446, 350, 000 
A TADATaSs Lee tthe LL Sted okt ia G7 613; 679, 000). Be cea eee 67, 613, 679, 000 
AFIZOMGESN rie Lees oe in FG ig buat of 10, 032, 750} 14,147,83L,250} 14,157,864, 000 
Arkansas .cmecccsae te 90, 620, 208 1,397, 061, 540 400, 239,252} 1,887,921,000 
Daliforiin.wetheuk Tete ti cad hos 27 , 537, 584 16, 452, 166 43, 989, 750 
Colorado teasc 7 Biek. 22. 293,925,417] 181,443, 447,323} 64, 212,906,510} 195,950, 279, 250 
CEES Se Salts 9 STC, rs SU Re a oo 933, 310,000) A. eo ce nee 933, 376, 500 
RCNMV oe ew sit ar Lay SE ly Ro Ce A 600, 163, 956 100, 144, 044 700, 308, 000 
BEES Coy Cp Ben ra a daa gl Be BSB ay AS Pe 201, 4912136; 000) ae Rae he eee 201, 491, 136, 000 
DAMIR Cosa eteti hd. 8 cas chan eee eis a Pe UES Po WA RA 5, 1) ome gentry Beret 9 sea 53, 075, 121, 750 
IE Wes es Ng NR ete TA Bl a fol Or See DO 11; LOD OOO eee aaltce oe Cneeneee 29,173, 252, 500 
MARGE ee Daeea le SOR Chai ee SY 30;0135/8, 000i Saas 30, 013, 578, 000 
LGC UTE LG Ca pop ROE oe ee MS ga Me 123,384, 082,500})... ... 123, 384, 082, 500 
VERT Y LaniG ont tie cent pc ay a hie $8°0455200, OOO) fa as het cee 8,048, 250, 000 
AVIS CHV Pata. EN rei pe ren Phe cette nee weak te 12°000, 45332001 3. hen ee oe 12,005, 458, 250 
NISEBORIET Suc Je coin teg nd aati seo es 54058062; 000) Se at been ree ae 84, 038, 062, 500 
INCONEAI Aca yet ied ot ee] Lae eieeiies hae xd 2,669, 020, 200) 378,619,579, 800} 381, 288, 600, 000 
ING Wi ANLEXTOOS, Noci Oy Sank wee erin ck spree 19, 000, 822, 475] 172, 926,677,275} 191,927, 499, 750 
North Dakota.sise,6 5) wens ieee ee aaah sd, ee eee Rie 698, 246, 104,500} 698, 246, 104, 500 
Dini yes fits Mares s BTC ote, eho ae DS 010: LTD AON Sane be) nae ee 94,010,175, 000 
ORIEN ercrhs y irapaee: ania BC GE. einai ae A 549707080, OU0l Cone cs? noes cake 54, 976, 383, 000 
ODD Oi es ee fer he ook «geen kes dae eh ge Rae Re SRR ee Re 1,000, 408,500} 1,000,408, 500 
Pennsylvania... >. it 20, 980, 598, 853} 112, 653, 761, bROT| e ecevuse- yk css 133, 634, 355, 750 
DOUG A IODA, sae aaa AE a ie RE ke 2 ee 1,020, 804, 750 1,020, 804, 750 
Tennessee..... ..... BEC tom 2D; O00; Glontoul cue oe ca cee eee 25, 676, 673, 750 
EROS s rusaitet, «sree ehcel eee os ee 8,001, 580,073} 28,012,296,177| 31,013,876, 250 
ASGAG es Pee ek. SAMA his ke ee oe ee 88, 221,174, 285 159, 084, 465} 88,380, 258,750 
WALOTNIG a Ft.8 cas ih 78 900, 407,340) 21,609, 776,160)................ 22,510, 183, 500 
VRESEIDETON «ass oath eae ween eee mas 11, 439, 366, 246] . 52,467,707, 754| 63,907,074, 000 
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PART TWO OF THE FUEL CONTROL BULLETIN No. 3, INCLUDING 
REGULATION NOW IN FORCE, APPROVED BY ORDER 
IN COUNCIL 5th DECEMBER 1918. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION. 


Fuel Commissioners are responsible to and should report to the Provincial 
Fuel Administrator, who, in turn, reports to the,Fuel Controller at Ottawa. 
This principle ensures promptness and the certainty of local problems being 
dealt with by officers possessing a knowledge of local conditions, which is the 
cornerstone of all good organization. 

As soon as a Local Fuel Commissioner has been appointed, he should at 
once put himself in touch with the Provincial Fuel Administrator, to whom he 
should also address all communications regarding fuel matters in his munici- 
pality. 


MuNICIPAL ORGANIZATION. 


Paragraph 4 of Regulation ‘“‘A”’ reads as follows:— 
“The Council of any municipality may appoint a Local Fuel Commissioner 
or Board of Fuel Commissioners, with such organization as may be deemed 
necessary. Any expenses so incurred shall be borne by the municipality.” 
Some municipalities may, through indifference, fail to make such an ap- 
pointment, or may not consider it necessary. This decision, is of course, 
entirely in the hands of the local authorities. The Fuel Controller and Fuel 
Administrators cannot, however, undertake to assume the slightest responsi- 
bility for the fuel supply of any community that fails to take this very first 
and simple step towards self protection. If any municipality considers that 
the fuel problem is not likely to become acute, there is no objection whatever 
to the appointment as Fuel Commissioner of one of the civic officials, the Town 
‘ Clerk or Engineer, but it is most desirable that some person should be available 
to assume responsibility for the local fuel situation and to be able to advise the 
Fuel Administrator in case of any sudden emergency. : 


Work or Locat FuEL COMMISSIONERS. 


It will be realized from the foregoing that the Local Fuel Commissioner is 
the most important unit in the organization, for he is literally in the “ firing 
line.””’ He should be a man of tact and sound judgment. It stands to reason 
that the Fuel Controller at Ottawa’ cannot be in touch with the requirements 

of every municipality throughout Canada, and it is for the Fuel Commissioner 
at each point to study how the regulations can be applied in the best interest 
of the community in which he lives. As before stated, he should report to and 

~ consult with the Fuel Administrator for the Province, whenever it may be 

_- necessary. . 

CO-OPERATION OF DEALERS. 


Early action should be taken by the Local Fuel Commissioner to call a 
meeting of the dealers in his territory and to see that they “ pull together ” 
with him. Dealers should be made to understand that the fullest co-operation 


_ will be expected of them. 
vee [89] 
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Broadly speaking, the Fuel Controller desires to develop amongst the 
coal dealers a spirit of willing co-operation with the Local Fuel Commissioner. 
A consultation with these men should cause them to understand the situation 
right from the start. The whole problem of administering coal distribution 
then will be immensely simplified and the organization will be better prepared 
to meet any emergency that may arise. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE. 


A knowledge of the requirements of the individual domestic consumer and 
of the deliveries made to him from time to time is requisite. In the regulations 
the information which applicants are required to give is fully laid down in 
Schedule ‘‘A” to Regulation ‘‘ B,”’ which is reproduced at the end of this bulle- 
tin. This form of consumer’s statement must be used by the dealers, who 
are expected to furnish printed forms to be filled out by their customers. Ii 
considered expedient, an arrangement could be made locally’ by which the 
municipality could have sufficient forms printed to supply each dealer. 

When a dealer receives an order from any customer for a winter’s supply 
of domestic coal, he at once fills in this form, which is signed by the consumer 
certifying to its correctness and by the dealer as accepting the order. It is 
then mailed to the Fuel Commissioner, and is placed in an alphabetical index 
under the customers of the firm of the coal dealer accepting the order. A 
Shannon file might be devoted to each dealer and these returns placed thereon 
alphabetically. 

Each dealer also makes a daily return to the Fuel Commissioner of deliver- 
ies made. Upon receipt of this return, the Fuel Commissioner enters up each 
return under the firm’s customers. In this way there will be a record up to 
date of the deliveries made by each coal dealer and the receipts by each domes- 
tie consumer. The routine would be exceedingly simple, and a complete check 
would be available of the amount of coal in the hands of each domestic con- 
sumer in the municipality at any time. In this way hoarding of coal would 
be absolutely avoided. 

A control system such as this might be found too cumbersome for the very 
largest Canadian cities. It is only given as a suggestion and can, of course, be 
varied in any way that might be found desirable and expedient. 


WATCHING THE SITUATION. 


It is expected that the Fuel Commissioners will keep close track of the local 
situation in each municipality and will thus be in a position to advise the Fuel 
Administrator from time to time, so that there may be no obstacles whatever 
placed in the way of the prompt distribution of coal received by the dealers. 
No attempt should, however, be made to force dealers to stop coal deliveries 
for the purpose of building up stores in their yards, except to a very small 
extent. - 


INDUSTRIAL COAL. 
It is suggested that municipalities should confine their attention to regu- 


lating the domestic coal supply. It is taken for granted that industries and 
other large consumers will have made their own arrangements for an adequate 


supply of coal, and will apply direct to the Fuel Administrator should they | 


experience any difficulty in obtaining regular and satisfactory deliveries. 
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EMERGENCIES. 


4 

If there is reason to suppose that any municipality will have to face the 
problem of even a temporary fuel shortage at any period of the winter, it might 
be well to inaugurate a system whereby coal distribution is systematized and 
regulated. Obviously, if there is any likelihood of such a system being required, 
‘it should be started as early in the season as possible, in order that the foundation 
may be laid for intelligent control, thus avoiding or minimizing the effect of any 
temporary fuel shortages. It may, of course, be difficult to forecast the situation, 
but those municipalities who suffered during the past winter may probably 
consider that no chances should be taken of plentiful supplies of coal not being 
available, and that the safety of the community demands a systematic control 
from the beginning. 

Under emergency conditions, the Local Fuel Commissioner should instruct 
the dealers that they are not merely to supply their regular customers. Their 
duty is to conform to the situation and make such deliveries as he may 
requisition. 


Tue PROBLEMS OF EMERGENCY CONDITIONS. 


In cases of emergency the three most important problems for the Fuel 
Commissioner’s consideration, will be:— 


(1) To ascertain whether any person applying for coal has a sufficient 
quantity on hand to last him for some little time. All such applicants should, 
of course, be refused when an emergency arises, and they should be instructed 
to come back three or four days before they are entirely out of coal. 


(2) To satisfy himself that under emergency conditions no quantity greater 
than a quarter of a ton or half a ton, whatever the circumstances might warrant, 
is delivered to any one individual. ‘This will ensure the available supply being 
utilized for the benefit of the greatest possible number of people. 


(3) With emergency conditions prevailing, and more or less panic associated 
therewith, and individual deliveries reduced to small quantities, an unusual 
burden is invariably placed upon the delivery facilities of the dealers. Possibly 
only one dealer may have coal available, and his outfit would generally fall far 
short of making quick deliveries to the large number of applicants he would be 
called upon to supply. This suggests close co-operation amongst the dealers in 
regard to delivery, and also calling in the aid of cartage concerns and any town 
equipment that may be available. It is frequently necessary to run emergency 
deliveries for long hours and on Sundays, in order to successfully cope with the 
situation, all of which will, of course, require a great deal of tact and organizing 
ability on the part of the Fuel Commissioner. 


Paragraph (15) of Regulation ‘‘ B ”’ gives him the necessary authority :— 


“The Fuel Commissioner may by written notice directed to any fuel 
dealer, carter, or any other person within the municipality requisition the use 
of any horse, wagon, sleigh and other delivery equipment owned by or being 
in the custody of such person for the purpose of expediting coal deliveries 
during any period when an emergency is deemed by such Fuel Commissioner 
to exist. He shall also fix the remuneration and make directions for the use 
of such equipment. Failure to comply with such notice or to obey such 
directions shall render the offender liable to a fine not exceeding $100 for 
each offence or in lieu thereof imprisonment for a term not exceeding three 
months or to both fine and imprisonment.” 
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DEALERS RETURNS. 


Section 16 of Regulation ‘‘B’”’ provides for daily returns of coal receipts, 


deliveries and prices, to be furnished the Fuel Commissioner by each dealer 
within his jurisdiction. Following is the wording of the Section:— | 
“The Fuel Commissioner may by written notice require any dealer within 
the municipality to furnish him daily with statements showing— 
(a) Tonnage of coal of various classes received the previous day and 
total quantity on hand. 
(6) A list of orders for coal booked by him the previous day. 
_ (c) A list of coal deliveries, showing quantity by class and name and 
address of each recipient made by him the previous day. 
(d) The prices charged for coal so delivered.” 


OUTSIDE SALES. 


The question is frequently asked what the attitude of the Fuel Commis- 
sioner and dealers should be in time of scarcity, regarding orders from persons 
living outside the corporation limits. If such people have in the past purchased 
coal inthe municipality in question and have no other means of obtaining fuel, 
their needs should be given the same consideration as others. An exception, 
however, may be made in the case of farmers known to have wood lots, who 
should be refused coal during any crisis. Fuel Commissioners’ attention is 
called to the provisions of Section 6 of Schedule “ A ” to Regulation ‘ B.” 


LEGAL Powers. 


The Fuel Commissioner’s responsibilities are outlined in the regulations 
by the Fuel Controller, who also takes occasion to impress on dealers the abso- 
lute necessity of assisting by whole-hearted co-operation with this official in 


every possible way. Should any dealer refuse to do his part, and satisfactory — 


evidence to that effect is brought before the Fuel Administrator, the legal power 
exists, and will unquestionably be exercised forthwith, to suspend or cancel the 
permit under which such dealer conducts his business. 


GENERAL. 


The Fuel Controller and Provincial Fuel Administrators expect Local Fuel 
Commissioners to assist in the general enforcement of the regulations within 
their municipalities and to acquaint. themselves fully with the provisions of 
these regulations. Needless to say, the Fuel Controller will at all times be elad 
to receive any helpful and constructive advice and suggestions from Fuel Com- 
missioners bearing on general problems, and feels confident that in the discharge 


of their duties they will exercise tact and diplomacy and give sympathetic — 


consideration to the difficult task confronting coal dealers at this time, realizing 
that upon these men will rest very largely the responsibility of obtaining an 
adequate supply of coal for their trade. . 

No directions for the guidance of Fuel Commissioners would apply under 
all the varied local conditions prevailing throughout Canadian municipalities. 
These officers will be expected to deal with any local situation that may arise, 
according to their best judgment, fairly and impartially. The Provincial Fuel 
Administrator will advise and assist them when appealed to. They may greatly 
assist the cause by generally promoting economy in the use of fuel, and by 
urging the use of coal substitutes, particularly wood, where practicable. They 
may make recommendations to the municipal council regarding the closing, or 
partial closing, of public buildings during periods of scarcity and urge, where 


necessary, limitations in the use of places of amusement, public halls, churches, — 


etc., when the fuel stocks get below the safety mark. 
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REGULATIONS REGARDING ORGANIZATION AND THE LICENSING 
OF COAL DEALERS. 


Issued by the Fuel Controller for Canada. 


A Approved by Order in' Council, 5th December, 1918, P.C. 8004. 


INTERPRETATION. 


(1) In these and all other regulations issued by the Fuel Controller unless the context other- 
‘wise requires :— 
(a) “Operator” means a person who mines coal and sells the same. 
= (b) “Broker” means a person who buys and sells coal or arranges such transactions between 
buyer and seller, but in either event does not physically receive and handle the coal. 
‘i ee) “Wholesale dealer’? means a person who physically handles and sells coal to a retail 
-deale 
(d) ‘‘Retail dealer’? means a person who physically handles and sells coal to a consumer. 
e) ‘‘Dealer’”’ means any wholesale or retail dealer. 
(f) _Lmporter’” means a person who imports coal.from without the Dominion of Canada. 
(g) “Consumer” means a user of coal for domestic, industrial or any other purposes. 
h) “Fuel Administrator’? means any individual or board appointed under paragraph 2 of 
_ these regulations. 
(i) ‘‘Fuel Commissioner’? means any individual or board appointed under paragraph 4 of 
_ these regulations. = 
(j) -“‘Coal’’ means coal or lignite. 
(k) “Person” includes natural persons and bodies corporate. 


ORGANIZATION. 
= f PROVINCIAL. 
 - (2) The Government of each of the provinces of Canada may appoint a Provincial Fuel 
_ Administrator or Board of Administrators for such province, and may create such central pro- 
 vincial- organization as may be deemed necessary. Any expense so incurred shall be borne by 
: Bch province. 
(3) The powers and duties of Fuel Administrators shall be:— 
P (a) To supervise the distribution of all coal and other fuel imported into or made 
available within such province. 
~ (b) Toldevelop the demand for and supply of wood and other coal substitutes to the 
greatest possible extent. 
(c) To promote and administer any organization prescribed by these regulations 
within the province. 
(d) 'To'gather and compile statistics dealing with the production and consumption 
of fuel of all kinds within the province. ' 
(e) To promote within the province the greatest development of any coal areas 
available. 
(f) To issue orders to dealers, consumers and others within the province regarding 
the distribution and use of coal not inconsistent with any regulations by the Fuel Controller 
__ that may be in force. 
(g) Generally to assist and advise the Fuel Controller for Canada in the discharge 
ot his duties and to enforce any regulations that may from time to time be prescribed by 
im. 


3 
.. 
; 
. 


MUNICIPAL. 


(4) The Council ae any municipality may appoint a Local Fuel Commissioner or Board of 
- Fuel Commissioners with such organization as may be deemed necessary. Any expenses so 
: incurred shall be borne by the municipality. 

a (5) On the petition of two-thirds of the dealers in any municipality addressed to the Fuel 
_ Administrator preferring complaint against any Fuel Commissioner, the said Fuel Administrator 
- shall forthwith cause an investigation to be made into the said complaint, and if sufficient cause 
_ be shown, may call upon the municipality to remove such officer. 

‘a (6) The duties of Fuel Commissioners shall be:— 

(a) To co-ordinate the work of fuel dealers in apportioning and delivering coal during 
any period of fuel scarcity within such municipality. 

(b) To institute when deemed necessary a system of controlling retail coal deliveries 
through orders on dealers within the municipality issued by the Fuel Commissioner. 

(ec) Generally to assist the Fuel Administrator in enforcing such orders and regula- 
tions as may from time to time be made by the Fuel Controller for Canada or by the Fuel 
Administrator. . 
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LICENSING OF DEALERS AND IMPORTERS. 


ImportTERS’ PERMITS. 


(7) Any person importing or who desires to import coal into Canada shall forthwith mail 
to the Fuel Controller by registered letter an application for permit in Form “A” and if approved 
an importer’s permit in form ‘“B”’ shall be issued. Such permit shall be prominently exposed 
in the permittee’s office. No one shall import coal into Canada for any purpose whatever without 
obtaining a permit in said form “B.” 

(8) A fee based on the tonnage imported by any applicant during the previous coal year 
shall be charged by the Fuel Controller for an importer’s permit as set forth in schedule “H”’ 
hereto, and such importer’s permit shall only be valid for the coal year within which it is issued. 

Provided that an importer’s permit may be issued to any applicant who did not import coal 


into Cariada during the previous coal year on payment of the minimum fee prescribed in the said 


schedule ‘‘E.”’ 
DEALERS’ PERMIT. 


(9) Any person engaged in or who desires to engage in the business of selling coal as a broker» 
wholesale or retail dealer, shall forthwith apply to the Provincial Fuel Administrator as herein- 
after set forth for a permit in Form “D (a)” or “D (b).” Such permit must be prominently 
exposed in the permittee’s office. No one shall commence the business of selling coal as a broker, 
wholesaler or retailer, without first obtaining a permit in said Form “D (a)” or “D (b)” as the 
case may be. 

(10) A fee based on the tonnage sold by any applicant during the previous coal year shall be 
charged for a dealer’s permit as set forth in schedule ‘“E” hereof, and such dealer’s permit shall 
only be valid for the coal year within which it is issued. 

Provided that dealer’s permit may be issued to any applicant who was not engaged in the 


business of selling coal during the previous coal year on payment of the minimum fee prescribed © 


in schedule ‘E”’ hereof. 

(11) Dealers or brokers carrying on business and accepting orders for coal in more than one 
office or who maintain branch offices within the same municipality or in other municipalities 
must secure a permit for each such separate office. 

_(12) Every application for a dealer’s permit shall be in the form set forth in schedule “C’ 
and shall be mailed by registered letter with all fees payable therefor to the Fuel Administrator 
for the province within which the applicant conducts business. 

(13) On receipt of any application for a dealer’s permit and the proper fee therefor the Fuel 
Administrator shall, if the application be approved by him, mail to the applicant a receipt for the 
amount so paid, and the said application form shall then be mailed by him to the Fuel Controller, 
with his approval, and the amount of the fees collected endorsed thereon, and the Fuel Controller 
shall then issue the said permit. . ‘ 

(14) On receipt by the Fuel Administrator of an Application for a dealer’s permit and the 
proper fee therefor, if the said application be not approved by him the said fee shall be returned 
to the applicant and a report shall forthwith be made by the Fuel Administrator to the Fuel 
Controller stating the reason for disapproval. A copy of such report shall also be mailed by him 
to the said applicant. 

(15) All fees collected by the Fuel Administrator in respect to dealers’ permits shall be paid 
by him to the Government of the province and shall be utilized by such province towards defraying 
any expenses incurred in connection with the office of the Fuel Administrator for such province. 


CANCELLATION OF PERMIT. 


(16) In case any importer, broker, or dealer fails to obey any directions in writing issued by 
the Fuel Administrator or the Fuel Commissioner, or is found guilty of having given short weight, 
or in case there is other sufficient cause as to which the Fuel Controller shall be the sole judge, 
the said Fuel Controller may forthwith suspend or cancel any permit issued by him upon giving 


notice to the permittee by registered letter, and may afterwards renew such permit as he may in — 


his discretion see fit. 
ILLEGAL DEALING IN COAL. 


(17) Any person who commences or continues to import or deal in coal without having made 
application for Permit as herein provided, or who has been notified by registered letter by the 


- 


Fuel Controller that the said application has not been approved, or that any permit issued to him ~ 


by the Fuel Controller has been suspended or cancelled, shall on summary conviction be guilty 
of an offence and be liable to a fine not exceeding $500 or imprisonment for a period not exceed- 


} 


ing six months. <A penalty not exceeding $50 for each day such business is conducted in contra- 


vention of these regulations may also be imposed. 


(18) These regulations shall be in force and effect from and after the seventh day of Decem- | 


ber, 1918. 
Cc. A. MAGRATH, 


Ottawa, 5th December, 1918. Fuel Controller. 
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REGULATIONS REGARDING THE IMPORTATION, SALE 
AND DELIVERY OF COAL. 


4 - Issued by the Fuel Controller for Canada. 


~ 


Approved by Order in Council, 5th December, 1918, P.C. 3004. 


LOCAL CONTROL AND DISTRIBUTION. 


(1) The Fuel Administrator may give directions in writing to the Fuel Commissioner 
within any municipality respecting the equitable distribution and prompt delivery of coal 
therein not inconsistent with these regulations and shall file a copy of such directions with the 
Fuel Controller for Canada. The Fuel Commissioner shall forthwith mail a copy of the said 
directions to each dealer within the municipality by registered letter. 


RESTRICTION: OF COAL DELIVERIES. 


(2) No dealer shall sell or deliver to a consumer and no consumer shall receive any quantity 
of coal which added to the quantity of such coal which such consumer may then have on hand 
would constitute more than an estimated supply sufficient for such percentage of such consumers’ 
normal needs to the 31st March, 1919, as may from time to time be determined by the Fuel 
Administrator. 

(3) When so ordered by the Fuel Administrator all dealers in any municipality selling coal 
direct to consumers shall require each consumer to sign a statement in Form ‘“A’’ hereto. 

(4) Notwithstanding the absence of any specific order under paragraph (3) by the Fuel 
Administrator any dealer selling coal direct to a consumer may require the said consumer to 
sign a statement in Form ‘‘A”’ hereto. 

(5) The production by any dealer of a statement signed by the consumer as set forth in 
_ Form “A” hereto shall if in conformity with section (2) be prima facie evidence that no breach 

of paragraph (2) of these regulations has been made by such seller. 


% . RESTRICTING USE OF COAL. 


(6) The Fuel Commissioner with the approval of the Fuel Administrator may by registered 
letter issue orders to any or all fuel dealers within the municipality prohibiting such fuel dealers 
from supplying coal for any stated period or until otherwise directed to any individual consumer 
or group of consumers requiring coal for purposes not deemed vitally important. 

(7) Upon the written recommendation of the Fuel Commissioner the council of any 
municipality may make orders governing the curtailment in the use of coal or wood in public 
halls or other meeting places within the municipality. : 

(8) Anthracite coal of what is commonly known as prepared sizes shall not be used by any 
industrial consumer for heating or power purposes except with the written consent of the Fuel 
Administrator. 

(9) Whenever deemed desirable by the Fuel Administrator he may by registered letter 
addressed to the Fuel Commissioner or to any consumer in any town or city within his Province 
prohibit entirely or limit in any manner he may deem advisable the use of anthracite coal of 
what is commonly known as prepared sizes in any class of buildings whatsoever within such 
town or city. ; 

Provided however, that the owner or agent of any building so restricted may on showing 
cause obtain a permit in writing signed by the Fuel Administrator to use anthracite coal without 
any restriction. 

(10) Whenever any formal order has been issued under paragraph (9) of these regulations 
the Fuel Administrator shall forthwith cause a copy of such order to be inserted in at least one 
issue of any newspaper published in the town or city affected. 


REQUISITIONING OF COAL. 


(11) When in the judgment of the Fuel Commissioner an emergency exists he may, subject 
_ to the approval of the Fuel Administrator, requisition any quantity of anthracite coal in the 
possession of any consumer in excess of the supply permitted under paragraph (2) hereof and 
- may direct the disposal of such excessive supply of coal. | 
4 (12) Where a requisition is made pursuant to the provisions of paragraph (11) hereof the 
_ Fuel Commissioner may authorize any local dealer to enter the premises of the consumer named 
_ therein and remove therefrom the required quantity of coal and deliver the same to such person 
_ as he may direct. Such dealer shall be liable to pay to the owner of such coal the compensation 
due to him under paragraph (13) hereof and may charge the person to whom it is delivered such 
price per ton as will reimburse him the amount of such compensation plus actual cost of delivery 
and profit not exceeding twenty-five cents per ton. 
(13) The compensation to be paid the owner of any coal so requisitioned shall be the actual 
value of the said coal at retail at the time of such requisitioning or at his option the actual cost 
_ at the time of purchase plus seven per cent interest to date of requisition. In case of disagree- 
_ment the decision of the Fuel Commissioner shall be final. | 
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(14 For his information and assistance in carrying out the provisions of paragraphs (11), 
(12) and (13 hereof the Fuel Administrator may require the Council of any municipality :— 
(a) To cause an immediate and independent investigation to be made into the local 
fuel situation and to report the result to him; 
(b) To state by formal resolution whether or not in its opinion an emergency justily- 
ing requisitioning of coal under the preceding provisions actually exists; — 
(c) To submit to him recommendations with regard to any matter connected there- 


with. 
DELIVERY FACILITIES. 


(15) The Fuel Commissioner may by written notice directed to any fuel dealer, carter or 
any other person within the municipality, requisition the use of any horse, wagon, sleigh and | 
other delivery equipment owned by or being in the custody of such person for the purpose of 
expediting coal deliveries during any period when an emergency is deemed by such Fuel Com- 
missioner to exist. He shall also fix the remuneration and make directions for the use of such 
equipment. Failure to comply with such notice or to obey such directions shall render the 
oftender liable to a fine not exceeding $100 for each offence or in lieu thereof imprisonment for 
a term not exceeding three months or to both fine and imprisonment. 


REPORTS AND NOTICES. 


(16) The Fuel Commissioner may by written notice require any dealer within the munici- 
pality to furnish him daily with statements showing :— 
Beer Tonnage of coal of various classes received the previous day and total quantity 
on hand. 
(b) A list of orders for coal booked by him the previous day. 
(c) A list of coal deliveries showing quantity by class and name and address of each 
recipient made by him the previous day. 
(d) The prices charged for coal so delivered. 
(17) Every retail coal dealer is required to post in a prominent place in that portion of his 


. 


office to which the public has access a conspicuous typewritten or printed notice containing a 
list of prevailing retail prices of all classes and sizes of coal handled by him with cash discounts 
allowed if any. mets 

(18) Every retail coal dealer is required to notify the Fuel Commissioner of any proposed 
changes in the selling prices of coal or extra charges to be imposed for long haul deliveries or for 


any other reason or for deduction made from standard prices in connection with yard deliveries. 


PROSECUTIONS AND PENALTIES. 


(19) No information shall be laid by anyone excepting the Fuel Controller against any 
importer, dealer or broker without first submitting the facts to the Fuel Administrator and 
obtaining his consent in writing and in all cases where information is laid by any municipal 
authority under these regulations such municipality shall be entitled to receive all fines imposed 
in such cases. rags - 

(20) Any importer, dealer or other person contravening any of the provisions of these 
regulations or failing to observe any directions of the Fuel Controller or of the Fuel Administrator 
under these regulations or making a false statement in the form set out in paragraphs (3), (4) or 
(16) hereof knowing the same to be false shall upon summary conviction be guilty of an offence 
and unless otherwise provided be liable to a fine not exceeding $1,000 for each offence or imprison- 
ment for a period not exceeding six months or to both fine and imprisonment. 

(21) Any consumer of coal who within ten days following the receipt of any request in 
writing from the Provincial Fuel Administrator or from the Local Fuel Commissioner fails to 
furnish any information so called for respecting the fuel requirements or consumption for any — 


specified period or respecting the heating or power equipment of any premises occupied by 
him or in his charge as tenant, agent or owner, or who furnishes false information in such matters 
to the said Fuel Administrator or Fuel Commissioner knowing the same to be false shall be 
guilty of an offence and on summary conviction be liable to the penalties provided under parar 
graph (20) hereof. 

(22) Where an information is laid against any dealer or broker for an offence under para- 
graph (12) of these regulations ‘the onus shall be upon the defendant to establish that the prices 
charged by him did not exceed those authorized by these regulations. 


GENERAL. 


(23) The regulations regarding the importation and sale of coal approved by Order in 
plea of the 20th day of March, 1918, and subsequent amendments thereto are hereby 
repealed. : 

(24) These regulations shall be in force and effect from and after the seventh day of — 


December, 1918. 
Cc. A. MAGRATH, ~ 
Orrawa, 6th December 1918. [96] . Fuel Controller. 
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; REGULATIONS TO FIX AND CONTROL PRICES OF AND NET PROFITS 
UPON COAL SOLD IN CANADA. 


~ 


¢ Cc Issued by the Fuel Controller Yor Canada, 


Approved by Order in Council, 5th December, 1918, P.C. 3004. 


MINE PRICES. : 


(1) Every operator of a coal or lignite mine in Canada outside the portions of British 
Columbia and Alberta known as District No. 18 shall, when required by the Fuel Controller, 
observe any directions he may from time to time give in writing by registered letter regarding 
the maximum prices per ton which the said operator may charge for the output of his mine, and 
containing such other terms and conditions as the Fuel Controller may deem expedient and in 
the public interest. 

(2) No operator of any mine located outside District No. 18 shall at any time advance the 
prices of coal without the written authority of the Fuel Controller. 


MAXIMUM PROFITS OF-BROKERS AND DEALERS. 


_. (3) The same person may act as a broker, wholesale dealer or retail dealer, that is: the nature 
of the transaction shall determine what charges may be made in each case. 

(4) Brokers’ Commissions.—A broker may charge a commission for purchasing coal not to 
exceed thirty cents (30c.) per net ton. No other charge or commission whatsoever shall be made 
by brokers. 

4 (5) No more than one brokerage charge shall be made in Canada in respect of any coal. 

(6) Wholesale Profits——A wholesale dealer shall be permitted to charge a profit or commis- 


- gion not to exceed the sum of thirty-five cents (35c.) per net ton of coal sold by him and physically 


handled over and above the average cost price to such wholesale dealer of the said coal delivered 
in his yard, and may also add to such cost price a reasonable proportion of the cost of handling 
and a reasonable proportion of his overhead expenses and fixed charges. 

(7) Not more than one wholesale charge shall be made in Canada in respect of any coal, 
and no coal shall there be allowed both a charge for brokerage in Canada and a wholesale charge 
unless under special circumstances and with the written consent of the Fuel Controller. 

(8) Retail Profits —Retail dealers shall be permitted to charge a profit not to exceed fifty 
cents (50c.) per net ton on any coal over and above the average cost price to such retail dealers 
of the said coal and including a reasonable proportion of the cost of handling and a reasonable 
proportion of the overhead expenses and fixed charges. On the sale of any quantity of coal 
less than one net ton the same proportionate profit may be charged except that on any quantity 
less than two hundred pounds a profit of five cents (5c.) may be charged. 

(9) No dealer shall add to the price of-coal to consumers both a wholesale and a retail profit. 


COMPETITIVE SELLING. 


(10) These regulations shall not prevent any operator, dealer or broker from selling any coal 
at a price less than the maximum at which he is permitted to sell under these regulations. 


CALCULATING COST PRICES. 


(11) The maximum price at which any size and grade of coal may be sold by a dealer during 
the period from the first day to the fifteenth day of any month, both inclusive, shall be the average 
delivered cost price to such dealer of such size and grade of coal on hand on the first day of such 
month plus a reasonable proportion of the cost of handling plus a reasonable proportion of over- 
head expenses and fixed charges plus a profit not exceeding that permitted in the preceding para- 
graphs. Similarly from the sixteenth day to the last day of any month, both inclusive, the maxi- 
mum price shall be based upon the average cost of coal on hand on the sixteenth day of the month. 

(12) On the recommendation of any Fuel Administrator the Fuel Controller may direct that 
the cost of coal within his province shall be computed at the beginning of each month, instead 
of-on the lst and 16th as directed in paragraph (11). 

(13) Retail coal dealers may average the cost to them of the different sizes of anthracite 
coal larger than pea, but on all other sizes and grades of coal the cost must be determined sep- 
arately as directed in paragraph (11). 


CALCULATING OVERHEAD COST. 


(14) In calculating overhead charges to determine the cost of coal, no dealer is to include 
either directly or indirectly any charge, expense or cost in connection with any of the following :— 
(a) Interest on any money invested in land, plant, equiprnent or other assets in so far 

as any of these concerns the coal business. 
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(b) Interest on bonds, debentures, other funded debt or borrowed money. A charge 
may, however, be made by retail dealers to cover interest on bona fide outstanding pics 
accounts at prevailing bank rate. 

(c) Charges to sinking fund to redeem bonds, debentures or other debt. 

(d) Income tax, excess profit or other business tax. This does not include any tax 
collected by the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue on coal imported from the 
United States of America. — 

(e) Outlay on permanent improvements, equipment or other capital account expendi- 

® ture. 

(f) Rental charges for yards, plant or equipment. 

(15) Salaries and expenses to officers or partners are not to be increased over those prevail- 
ing during the year 1914 at a greater rate than salaries in other lines of business have increased. 
A dealer may charge his business with his own salary, but a reasonable rate only. 

(16) Depreciation may be charged at regular periods on the wear and tear to buildings, 
_structures or equipment, so that at the end of the life of any such building, structure or equipment, 
or when the same becomes obsolete, a fund will have been provided equal to the original invest- 
ment and based upon the estimated life of the building, structures or equipment, from the date 
the asset was acquired or built. 

(17) If a dealer makes any charge for shortage of tonnage in arriving at his selling price of 
coal, such charge is to be determined by actual computation and is not to be estimated. 

(18) If a dealer screens any coal] and sells the slack coal or screenings resulting from such 
screening operation at a less price than the selling price as herein authorized, the difference 
between such prices may be distributed proportionately over the cost of the prepared sizes of 
coal which resulted from such screening operations. 

(19) Dealers conducting a retail as well as a wholesale business, must apportion their over- 
head expenses and fixed charges to each such branch, and such apportionment must bear reason- 
able comparison with the average overhead expenses and fixed charges of dealers who are engaged 
entirely m a retail or entirely in a wholesale business. 

(20), All coal sold to-consumers is to bear the same proportion of overhead expenses and 
fixed charges per net ton, and a dealer is not permitted to apportion his overhead expenses and 
fixed charges more heavily on any one class, grade or size of coal than on another. 

(21) Discounts or rebates for cash or for any other consideration that may be allowed to a 
customer by any dealer are not to be considered a charge against overhead expenses and fixed 
charges in computing the selling price of coal. 


FIXING MAXIMUM CHARGES. 


(22) On the recommendation of the Fuel Administrator the Fuel Controller may fix maximum 
receiving, yard, delivery and overhead charges for any municipality by notification to the Fuel 
Commissioner through the Fuel Administrator. 


RETURNS AND ACCESS TO RECORDS. 


(23) The Fuel Controller or his duly authorized agent shall have access to all books, records, — 
documents and papers of any kind whatsoever relating directly or indirectly to the ’ business 
affairs of any operator, dealer or importer, and all such persons shall supply the Fuel Controller 
or his agent with all information and statements as and when required by the said Fuel Controller 
or his agent. Any such person failing to give such information when so demanded, or giving 
false information knowing the same to be false, shall be guilty of an offence, and on summary 
conviction subject to the penalty provided under paragraph (28). <A further penalty not exceed- 
ing $100 per day for each day of the period of such default may also be imposed. 

(24) The officer in charge of the Fuel Section of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics or his 
representative 1s hereby constituted a duly authorized agent of the Fuel Controller. 

_ (25) In the event of failure to furnish information under paragraph (23) of any operator, 
dealer or importer, the Fuel Controller or his duly authorized agent is hereby empowered to 
cause all such books, records, documents and papers relating to the business of any such defaulter 
to be seized wherever they may be and placed in his custody. Any person having in his posses- 
sion and failing upon demand in writing by the Fuel Controller or his agent to surrender any 
books, records, documents and papers as demanded, shall upon summary conviction be guilty 
of an-offence and subject to the penalty provided under paragraph (28). 


PROSECUTIONS AND PENALTIES. 
(26) No information shall be laid by anyone excepting the Fuel Controller against any 


importer, dealer or broker without first submitting the facts to the Fuel Administrator and 
obtaining his consent in writing, and in all cases where information is laid by any municipal 


authority under these regulations such municipality shall be entitled to receive all fines imposed —_ 


in such gases. 
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(27) It shall be the duty of the Fuel Commissioner to receive and investigate any complaint 
made to him in writing by any person respecting alleged infractions of these regulations by any 
dealer within his municipality, and to promptly submit a report to the Provincial Fuel Admin- 
trator upon any such complaint investigated together with a recommendation as to whether 
or not formal proceedings should in his judgment be taken and in any case where legal prosecution 
is formally authorized by the Fuel Administrator as herein provided, the said Fuel Commissioner 

shall’'forthwith bring all the facts in his possession to the attention of the municipal authorities 
for further action. 

(28) Any importer, dealer or other person contravening any of the provisions of these 
regulations or of any agreement entered into with the Fuel Controller, or failing to observe any 
directions of the Fuel Controller under paragraph (1), or failing to obey any order of the Fuel 
Administrator under these regulations, shall upon summary conviction be guilty of an offence, 

-and unless otherwise provided be liable to a fine not exceeding $5,000 for each offence, or in lieu 
thereof imprisonment for a period not exceeding six months, or to both fine and imprisonment. 
~ (29) Where an information is laid against any operator, dealer or broker for an offence under 
paragraphs (1), (4), (6) or (8) of these regulations, the onus shall be upon the defendant to 
establish that the prices charged by him did not exceed those authorized herein. 

(30) Any director or officer of any company or corporation who assents to or acquieces in the 
contravention or non-observance by such company or corporation of any of the provisions of 
these regulations shall be guilty personally and cumulatively with his company or corporation — 
and with his co-directors or associate officers. 

(31) These regulations shall be in force and effect from and after the seventh day of Decem- 


ber, 1918. ‘ 
C. A. MAGRATH, 


Bas Fuel Controller. 
Ortrawa, 7th December, 1918. 
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